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PREFACE. 


An eminent Profcflbr of our own time 
jn3dcftly decIurcJ that he tauglit chemiftry 
in order that he might learn it. The writer 
of the following pages, might, w'ith far more 
Juflicoj offer a fimilar declaration, ?.s an 
aj)cjIogy for Id repeatedly treating on the 
important topics of religion and morals. 

Abaftu'd by the equitable precept, 

Let thofc tt*ac;h others who thunifelves excel — 

flic is aware, how hurly Ihe is putting it in 
the power of the reader, to afk, in the 
fearching words of an eminent old Prelate, 

They that fpeak thus and advile thus, do 
they do thus She can defend herfelf in 
no other way, than by adopting for a reply 
the words of the fame venerable Divine, 
whicli immediately follow — " O that it 
were not too true. Yet although it be but 
A3 Uttfe 
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little that is attained, '<^0 very aim is right, 
and fomething. th^ is that is done by it. It 
is better to have.fuch thoughts and dcfires, 
than altogether to give them up ; and the 
very defire, if it be ferious and fincere, may 
fo much change the habitude of the foul and 
life, that it is not to be defpifed.** 

The world does not require fo much to 
be informed as reminded. A remembrancer 
may be almolt as ufcful as an inilruftor ; if 
his office be more humble, it is fcarcely Icfs 
ncceflary. The man whofc employment it 
was, ftatedly to proclaim in the ear of Philip, 

nkMEMBER THAT THOU ART MORTAL, had 
his plain admonition been allowed to make 
its due impreffion, might have produced a 
more falutary effeft on the royal Ufurper, 
than the impafiioned orations of his immortal 
dfailant-— 

Jife vrhofe rrfiftlefs eloquence 

arfenal, and fulmined over Greece, 

7*0 Macedon and Artaxerxee* tl|roiie. 

While the orator boldly llrove to check 
the ambition, and arrell the injulUce of th(> 

King, 
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King, the firapic herald barely reminded 
liitn, how fiiort would be the reign of in- 
jufticc, how inevitable and^how n&ar was 
the final period of ambition. Let it be re> 
membered to the credit of the Monarch, 
that while the thunders of the Politician 
were intolerable, the Monitor was of chis 
own appointment. 

This flight fketch, for it pretends to no 
higher name, aims only at being plain and 
practical. Contending folcly for thofe in- 
difpenfable points, which, -by involving pre- 
fent duty, involve future happinef's, the 
Writer has avoided, as hr as Chriftian fin- 
ccrlty permits, all controverted topics ; has 
iliuniied whatever might lead to difputation 
rather than to profit. 

We live in an age, when, as Mr. Pope 
obferved of that in which he wrote, it is 
criminal to be moderate. Would it could 
not be faid that Religion has her parties as 
well as Politics ! Thofe who endeavour to 
fleer clear of all extremes in either, arc in 
danger of being reprobated by both, it is 
A 4 rather 
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rather a hardfliip for perfons, who having 
confidered it as a Chriftian duty to cultivate 
a fpirit of moderation in thinking, and of 
candor in judging, that, when thefe difpo* 
ihtions are brought into adidn, they fre> 
quently incur a hariher cenfure, than the 
. errors which it was their chief aim to avoid. 

' perhaps, there£3re, to that human wifdom 
whofe leading obje£i is human applaufe, it 
might aniwcr bed. to be exclulively attached 
to fome otie party. On the prote^on of 
that party at lead, it might in that cafe 
reckon ; and it would then have the diilike 
of the oppolite clafs alone to contend againft ; 
while thuie who cannot go all lengths with 
either, can hardly eicape the difapprobation 
of both. 

i, To apply the remark to the prefent cafe. 
..—The Author is apprehenfivc that (he may 
fee' at once cenfured by oppofite claifes of 
readers as bving too ftriS, and too relaxed, 
r-too much attached to opinions, and too 
indifferent about them; — as having nar> 
rowed the brond field pf Chriftianity by la- 
. . ' ' bouring 
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bouring to cflablifli its peculiar doilrines 
as having broken down its inclofures by not 
confining herfelf to dodrines exclufively; 
—as having confidered morality of too little 
importance* as having raifed k to an undue 
elevation ; — as having made pra^icc every 
thing ; — as having made it nothing. 

While a Catholic fpirit is accufed of being 
lautudinarian in one parly* it really ts fo in 
another* In one, it exhibits the chara£fer 
of Chrillianity on her own grand but corre£); 
fcale } in the other it is the offspring of that 
indifference* which* coniidering all opinions 
as of nearly the fame value* indemnifies itfelf 
for tolerating all, by not attaching itfelf to 
any ; which* efiablifiiing a felf complacent 
notion of general benevolence, with a view 
to diferedit the natrow fpnit of Chrillianity* 
and adopting a dilplay of that cheap material* 
liberal fentiment* as oppofed to religious 
ftri£lncfs, faciifices true piety to fiilfe candor. 

Chiiftianity may be faid to fuffer between 
two criminals* but it is difficult to determine 
by which Ihc fufters moll ; —whether by that 

uncharitable 
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uncharitable bigotry which difguifes her 
divine chara&er, and fpcculatively adopts 
the &ggot and the flames of inquifitorial in* 
tolerance } or by that indifcriminate candor, 
that conceding flackncTs, which, by ilripping 
her of her appropriate attributes, reduces 
her to fomething fcarcely worth contending 
for } to fomething which, inftead of making 
her the religion of Chrift, generalizes her 
into any religion which may chufe to adopt 
her.— The one diftorts her lovely lineaments 
into caricature, and throws her graceful 
figure into gloomy fhadow , the other, by 
daubing her over with colours not her own, 
renders her/orra indiftinil, and obliterates 
her features. In the firll inftance, flie ex- 
cites little afle^Uon ; in the latter, fhe is not 
recognized. 

The Writer has endeavoured to addrefs 
h^clf as a Chriftian who mull die foon, to 
Chriftians v.*io mull die certainly. She 
trulls that Ihe lhall not be acculed of erefl- 
ing horfclf into a cenfor, but be conlidercd 
as one who writes with a real confeioufnefs 

that 
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that fhe is far from having rEfac^ed the attain* 
ments ihe fuggefts ; with lieartfelf; convic- 
tion of the danger of holdii^ but a ftandard 
too likelj^'to'difcredit her own praQiicfe* She 
writer not with the aflumptidh of fuperio- 
rity; but with a deep practical fenfe of the 
Infirmities againfl: which ihe lias prefumed 
to caution others. She wiflios to be under* 
ftbod as fpeaking the language '6f fympathy, 
rather than of didtation^ of feeling rather 
than of document. So far from fancying 
herfelf exempt from the evils on which flie 
has animadverted, her very feeling of thofe 
evils has afiiflod her in their delineation* 
Thus this interior fentiment of her own de- 
ficiencies, which might be urged as a dif- 
qualification, has, flie trufts, enabled her to 
point out dangers to others. — If the patient 
cannot lay down rules for the cure of ^ 
reigning difeafe, much lefs effefl: the cure ; 
yet from the fymptoms conimbn to the fame 
malady, he who labours under it may fug- 
ged: the ncccfiity of attending to it. He 

may 
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may treat the cafe feelingly, if not feientih- 
cally. He may fubftitute experience, in de- 
fault of Ikill : . he may infift on the value of 
the remedy he has ncglefted, as well as 
recommend that from which he has found 
benefit. 

The fubjefts confidered in thefe Volumes 
have been animadverted on, have been in a 
manner exhaufted, by perfons before whofe 
names the Author bows down with the 
dccpefl humility ; by able profcflional in- 
ilruftors, by piety adorned with all the 
graces of ftyle, and invigorated with all 
the powers of argument. 

Why then, it may be afkcd, multiply 
books which may rather incumber the 
Reader than ftrengthen the caul’e ? — That 
the old is better” cn -.rot be difputed. But 
is not the beiiig “ ebJ” ibmetimes a reafon 
why the being '' better” is not regarded ? 
Novelty f’eif is an attrafUon which but too 
often iuperl’.'des r 'rit. A lllghter drapery, 
if it be a new one, may excite a degree of 

atten* 
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attention to an objed, not .pitid. to it when 
clad in a richer garb to which the eye has 
been accuftomed. 

The Author may begin to afk with one of 
her earlieft and mod: enlightened friends *— 
“ Where is the world into which we were 
born?** Death has broken mod; of thofe 
connexions which made the honour and the 
happinefs of her youthful days. Fredi links 
however have continued to attach her to fo- 
ciety. She is fingularly happy in the affec- 
tionate regard of a great number of amiable 
young perfons, who may perufe, with addi- 
tional attention, fentiraents which come re- 
commended to them by the warmth of their 
own attachment, more than by any claim of 
merit in the Writer. Is there not fomething 
in perfonal knowledge, fomething in the feel- 
ings of endeared acquaintance,' which, by 
that hidden affociation, whence fo much of 
our undefined pleafure is derived, if it does 
not impart new force to old truths, may ex- 
cite a new intered; in confidering truths 
* Dr. JohnfoQ, 


which 
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which are knftW? Her concern for thefe 
engaging perfons extends beyond the tran- 
flent period of prefent intercourfe. It would 
Ihed a ray of brightnefs. on her parting 
hour, if flic could hope that any caution here 
held out, any principle here fuggefted, any 
habit here recommended, might be of ufe to 
any one of them, when the hand which now 
guides the pen, can be no longer exerted in 
their fervice. This would be remembering 
their friend in a way which would evince 
the highefl; afleftion in them, which would 
confer the trueft honour on herfelf. 


Barlr^ -IVondt March tjl, i8> i , 
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CHAP. I. 

Chnjlimhy an Internal Principle^ 

Christianity bears all the marks of a 

divine original. It came down from heaven^ 
and its gracious purpofc is to carry us up 
thither. Its Author is God. It was foretold 
from the beginning by prophecies which grew 
dearer and brighter as they approached the 
period of their accomplilhment. It was con- 
firmed by miracles which continued till the 
religion they illuftratcJ was cftabliflicd. It 
was ratified by the blood of its Author. Its 
doctrines are pure, i'ublimc, confiftent. Its 
precepts juft and holy. Its worfliip is fpi- 
ritual. Its fervice rcafonable, and rendered 
practicable by the oft’ers of Divine aid to 
human weaknefs. It is faadioned by the 
VOL. I. B promife 
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promife of eternal happincls to the faithful, 
and the threat of evcrlaftii^ mifery to the 
difobedient. It had no collufion with power, 
for power fought to crufli it. It could not 
be in any league with the world, for it fet 
out by declaring itfelf the enemy of the 
world. It reprobated its maxims, it flicwed 
the vanity of its glories, the danger of its 
riches, the etnptinefs of its pleafures. 

Chriftianity, though the mod perfeft rule 
of life that ever was devifed, is far from 
being barely a rule of life. A religion con- 
filling of a mere code of laws might have 
fufficed for man in a date of innocence. 
But man who has broken thefe laws cannot 
be faved by a rule which he has violated. 
What conf lation could he find in the peru- 
fal of llatuti.'s, every one of which, bringing 
s* fn <h conviction of his guilt, brings a frelh 
affurar.ce of his condemnaiion. The chief 
object of the Go^el is not to furnilh rules 
for the prefcrvi.tion of innocence, but to 
hold out the means of ialvat’on to the guilty. 
It does not proceed upon a fuppofition, but 

a faCt ; 
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a facbj not upon what might have fuitcd 
man in a ftate of purity, but upon what is 
fuitable to him in the exigencies of his fallen 
ilate. 

This religion does not confill: in an exter- 
nal conformity to pradices which, though 
right in themfelves, may be adopted from 
human motives, and to anfwer fecular pur- 
pofcs. It is not a religion of forms, and 
modes, and decencies. It is bdng tranf- 
formed into the image of God. It is being 
like-minded with Chrift. It is confidering 
him as our fanSification, as well as our 
redemption. It is endeavouring to live 
to him here that we niay live with him 
hereafter. It is defiring eameftly to fur- 
render our will to his, our heart to the con- 
duft of his fpirit,*our life to the guidance 
of his M’ord. 

The change in the human heart- which 
the Scriptures declare to be necelTary, they 
reprofent to be not fo much an old prin- 
ciple improved as a new one created ; not 
educed out of the former charafler, but 
n 3 iufufed 
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infufed into the new one. This change 
is there, expreffed in great varieties of 
language, and under difierent figures of 
fpccch. Its being fo frequently deferibed, 
or figuratively intimated in ahnofl; every 
part of the volume of infpiration, entitles 
the doctrine itfelf to reverence, and ought 
to fliield from obloquy the obnoxious terms 
in which it is fometimes conveyed. 

The facred writings frequently point out 
the analogy between nauiral and Ipiritual 
things. The fume fpirit which in the creation 
of the world moved upon the face of the 
waters, operates on the human character to 
produce a new heart and a new life. By 
this operation the all'eetions and faculties of 
the man rw've a new impull’e — his daik 
undcrflaudiii;* is illuminalcc!, his rebellious 
will is fubdue *., his irregular defires arc rec- 
tified ; his judgincitt is inturmed, his imagi- 
nation is 'ha-ri!.' d, Ids incl.'. jalious are fauc- 
tlfied ; his hopes and foe.r; are diretk d to 
their true anti adequate cud. Heaven 
becomes the objeft of his ho^es, an eternal 

reparation 
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reparation from God the objefl of his fears. 
Ilis love of the world is tranlmitted into the 
love of God. The lower faculties arc preffed 
into the new fervice. The fenfes have a 
higher direftion. The whole internal frame 
and conftitution receive a nobler bent ; the 
intents and purpofes of the mind a fub- 
limer aim his aipirations a loftier Bight ; 
his vacillating defires find a fixed objeft ; 
his vagrant purpofes a fettled home ; his 
difappointed heart a certain refuge. That 
heart, no longer the worfliippcr of the world, 
is flruggling to become its conqueror. Our 
blcfled Redeemer, in overcoming the world, 
bequeathed us his comrnanil to overcome it 
allb ; but as he did not give the command 
without the examfile, fo he did not give the 
cxanij)Ie without the offer of a power to 
obey the command. 

Genuine religion demands not merely an 
external profeflion of our allegiance to God, 
but an inward devotednefs of ourfclves to 
his fervice. It is not a recognition, but a 
dedication. It puts the Chrillian into a new 
B 3 ftato 
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fiatc of things, a new condition of being. 
It raifes him above the world while he lives 
in it. It difperfes the illulions of fenfe, by 
opening his eyes to realities in the place of 
thofe lhadows which he has been purfuing. 
It prefents this world as a feene whofe ori- 
ginal beauty Sin has darkened and difor- 
dered, Man as a ’hclplefs and dependent 
creature, Jefus Chrift as the repairer of all 
the evils which fin has caufed, and as our 
reftorer to holinefs and happinefs. Any 
religion (hort of this, any, at leaft, which has 
not this for its cud and objccl:, is not that 
religion which the Gofpel has prefented to 
us, which our Redeemer came down on 
earth to teach us by his precepts, to illuftrate 
by his example, to confirm by his death, and 
to confummate by his refurredlion. 

If Chriftiaxiity do not always produce thefc 
happy effefts to the extent here reprefented, 
it has always a tendency to produce them. 
If we do not fee :.hc progrefs to be fuch as the 
Gofpel annexes to the transforming power 
of true religion, it is not owing to any defefl 
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in the prindplc, but to the remains of fm in 
the heart j to the imperfeftly fubdued cor- 
ruptions of the Chriftian. Thofe who are 
very lincerc are ftill very imperfecl:. They 
evidence their finccrity by acknowledging 
the lownefs of their attainments, by lament- 
ing the remainder of their corruptions. 
Many an humble Chrifliau whom the world 
reproaches with being extravagant in his 
zeal, whom it ridicules for being enthuliaRic 
in his aims, and rigid in his praftice, is 
inwardly mourning on the very contrary 
ground. He would bear their cenfurc more 
cheerfully, but that b.c feels his danger lies 
in the oppofue direction. He is fecretly 
abafing himfcif before his Maker for not 
carrying far enough that principle which he 
is accufed of carrying too far. The fault 
which others find in him is excefs. The 
fault he finds in himfelf is deficiency. He 
is, alas ! too commonly right. liis enemies 
fpeak of him as they hear. He judges of 
himfelf as he feels. But, though humbled 
to the dull by the deep fenfe of his own 
B 4 unwor- 
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unwoithmels, he is ** ftrong in the Lord, 
niid ia the poWer of his ithight.** He has,'* 
fays the venerable Hooker, “ a fhepherd 
full of kindnefs, full of cafe, and full of 
power." His prayer is not for reward but 
pudon. His plea is not merit but mercy i 
. but then it is mercy made fire to him by 
the j^tnife of the Almighty to penitent 
beffevers. 

The inillake of many in religion appears 
to be, that they do not begin with the be- 
^ning* They do not lay their foundation 
in the p^l^^on that man is by nature in a 
}tate of idienation from God. Ihey con- 
fider him rather as an imperfefl than as a 
fallen creatdre. They allow that he requires 
to be improved, but deny that he requires 
a thorough renovation of heart. 

But genuine .Chrifti^ity can never be 
grafted on anv other flock than the apdflacy 
6f man. The defign to re4nftate beings 
who have not fallen y- to propofe a reftora- 
tion without a previous lofs, a cure where 
there was nb niiical difeafe, is altogether an 

^ inepn- 
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incongruity which would feem too palpaSij^ 
to require confutation, did we not fo fre*\. 
qucntly fee the do£lrine of redemption main^ 
tained by thofe who deny that man was in 
a ftate to require fuch a redemption. But 
would Chrift have been fent ** to preach, 
deliverance to the captive,’* if there had be^ * 
no captivity ; and “ the opening of the.prir 
fon to them that were bound,** had there 
been no prifon, had men been in no bon- 
dage ? 

We are aware that many cionfider the 
doflrine in quclfion as a bold' charge 
againft our' Creator. But may we not ven- 
ture to zfk. Is it not a bolder charge againft 
God’s goodneis to p'refume that he had 
made beings originally wicked, and 
God’s veracity to believe, that having n^e.. 
fuch beings- he pronounced them ** good ?** 

Is not that dodriiie more.reafonablc which 
is expreffed or implied. in, every part of 
Scripture, that the moral corruption of ' 
our firit, parent has been entmled on his * 
whole poilerity j that from this corruption 
B 5 they 
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they are no moise exempt than £:om natural 
dearit i 

We muft not, however, think falfely of 
our nature; we muft humble but not de- 
grade it. Our original brightnels i» db- 
fcured, but not extingwlhed. If We con- 
iider ourfeives in our natural ftate, our 
eftunation cannot be too low; when we 
reflet at what a price we have been bought, 
we can hardly over-rate ourfeives in the view 
of immortality. 

If, indeed, the Almighty had left us to 
the confequences of our natural ftate, we 
might, with more colour of reafon, have 
mutinied againft bis juftice. But when we 
iee how gracioufly he has turned our very 
iapfe into an occafton of improving our con- 
dition how from this evil he was pleafed to 
advance us to a greater good than we had 
loft ; how that life which was forfeited may 
be reftored f how, by grafting the redemp- 
tion of roan on the very'^circuroftance of his 
fidl, he has raifed him to the capacity of a 
higher comfttion than that which he has foro 

fated. 
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i^ted) and to a happinefs fupenor to that 
from which he fell— What ' ;ui .i]^i«flIon 
does this give us of the immeafurable w^f* 
dom and ^oodnels of God, of the unfearch* 
abfe riches .of Chrift 1 .. 

The.re}igion which it is the objefl of theie 
pages to K^ommend, has been fomedmes 
mifunderftood,' and not feldoUi mifrepfe* 
fenced. It has been deferibed as an unj^ 
dudive theory, and ridiculed as a fanciful' 
extravagance. For the fake of diftinfHon 
it IS here called. The Religion tftbe heart,' 
There it fubfifts as the fountain of Sjnritual 
life ; thence it fends forth, as from the centlral 
ieat of its exiit^ce, fuppHes of life and 
warmth through the whole Aame ; there is 
the Ibul of 'virtae^ there is the vital prin* 
ciple.'which animates the whole bdoig of ^ 
Chriftian'. . " . . 

This nligion h^Ji^ fupport and- 
eonfolatfon of thC^Mblf believer in all ages 
of the Cfaufth. Tf^jl it ha^ been perverted 
both hy ilhe Kck^yftered aailvthe un^loy- - 
fiered'ilj^cy not merely to promote abi^ 

B 6 . ftra^ion 
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fira^on of tniad, but inactivity of life, makbs 
notli^'ng agsunft the principle itfelf. What 
doctrine of the New Teftament has not 
been made to fpeak theflanguage of its 
injudicious advocate, and turned into arms 
agamft' fomc other do^rine which it was 
never meant to oppofe ? 

But if it has been carried to a blameable 
excefs by the ‘pious error of holy men, it 
has alfo been adopted by the Icfs innocent 
' fanatic, and abufed to the mod pernicious 
'purpofes. His extravagance has furnifhed 
to the enemies^ of internal rejigion, argu- 
ments, or rather inveClives, againft the 
' found and fdber exercifes? of genuine piety. 
They feize every occafion to reprefent it as if 
it were crimihal, as the foe of morality ; ri- 
' diciilous, as the infallible ted, of an unfound 
' mind ; mifcbievoUs, as hodile to aClive 'vir- 
tue, and dedruSive as the bane , of public 
Wil/ 

But if thefe Cha%ea ^YeaUy well founded, 
then were th>" br<ghted impinaries'of the 
Chridion Church— then were Horne, and 

Forteus,. 
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Porteus, and Beverklge ; then were Hooker j 
and Taylor* ^d Herbert j Hf^pkihs, Leigh'^ 
ton* and Uiher ; Howe* 'Doddridge^ and 
Baxter j Ridlliy* Jewell, and Hooper j — • 
then were Clrfyfoftorae, and Auguftine, the 
Reformers and the Fathers ; then were the 
goodly fellowfliip of the Prophets, then were 
the noble army of Martyrs^ then were the 
glorious company of the Apoftles, then was 
the Difciple whom Jefns loved, then was 
Jc'fus hitnfelf — 1 fhudder at the implication 
— dry fpeculatifts, frantic enthufiafts, ene- 
mies to virtue, and l*ubvert^,of the public 
weal, 

Thofe who difbelicve, or deride, or reje^ 
this inward religion, are much to be com- 
paffionated. Their belief that no fuch prin- 
ciple exiilsj will, it is to be feared, effedually " 
prevent its exifling in themlelves, at lealt, 
while they make their own fliate the meafure 
of their genera} jutj^ment. Not being 
|ible of", the required dirpofitions, in their 
own hearts, they eftablilh this as a proof pf 
6 its 
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its impoffiiulky >i& all ^dfes» llus^perniaf 
lion, as 'lon§..' ;a8 the]r maintain it, will 
alTuredly exclude the reception of divine 
truth. What'they aflfert caft be true m no 
cafe, cannot be true in their own; Thar 
hearts will be barf^ againft any influence 
in the power of which ' they do not .believe. 
They nail not defire it ; -they will not pray 
for it, except in the Liturgy, vaher& it is the 
decided langsiage: They will not addi£t them* 
Idves to, thofe pious exerdfes to which it 
invites them, exercifes which k ever loves 
and cheriflies. Thus they exped the end^ 
but avoid, the way which leads to it.; diey 
indulge the hope of glory, while they negled; 
or pervert the means of grace. But ier Act ' 
the formal religionift,..who has, probabty, 
never fought, and, therefore, never obtained 
any fenfe of the.^^’^ritual mercies ofGrod, 
^nclude that there is, therefore, no fuch 
fbtte. Ills havin^o conc^Hion of klsno 
more proof that do fuch enflls, than 
it is a proof tl^ the > cheEdag* beams ofn 
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genial clitnate have no exigence beCanfe the 
inhabitants of the frozen zone have never 
felt them. 

Where our asm heart and experioice do 
notiliuftrate thefetruthapradically, fo as to 
afford us feme evidence of their reality, let 
us examine our minds, and huthfully follow 
up our conviftions ; let us enquire whether 
God has really been wanting in the accom« 
plifhment of his promifes, or whether we 
have not been fadly deficient in yielding to 
thofe fuggeftions of confcience which are 
the motions of his fpirit? Whether we 
have not neglefied to implore the aids of 
that Spirit; whether we have not, in various 
mftances, refifted them? Let us afk our* 
felves— have we looked up to our heavenly 
huher with humble dependence for the fop- 
plies of his grace? or have we prayed for 
thefe 4>Ie]^g8 only as a form, and hawng 
acquitted ourfidves^of the form, do we 
continue to li^^ as if we had not fo prayed ? 
Having repeatedly implored his diredtion, 
do we endeavour to fubmit oorfelves to its 

gwdance ? 
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guidance? Having prayed that his will may 
be done, do we never ftoutly fet up our own 
will in contradi£tion to bis ? 

If, then, we receive riot the promifed fup- 
port and comfort, thp failure mull reft 
fomewhere. It lies between hini who has 
promifed, and him to whom the prbmife is 
made. There is no other alternative ; 
would it not be blafphemy to transfer the 
failure to God ? Let us not, then, reft till 
we have cleared up the difficulty. I’he 
fpirits link, and the faith fails, if, after a 
continued round of .reading and prayer ; 
after having, for years, conforincj to the 
letter of the cominaud ; after having frru- 
puloully brought in our talc of outward 
duties; we find ourfelves juft where we 
werJ at fetting out. • ^ . 

We complain juftly of our own weaknefs, 
and truly plead our inability as a rcafon 
why we cannot ferve GQjd^as we ought. 
Th^is infirmity, its nature^, arid its meafure, 
God knows far more exactly than we know 
it ; yet he knows that, with the help which 

he 
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he oUers us, we can both love and obey 
him, or he ncveP would have made it our 
qualification for heaven. He never would 
have faid, ** give me thy heart” “ feek 
ye my fice” — add to your faith virtue” 
— have a right heart and a right fpirifc” 

** ftrcngthen the things that remain'*«— 
** ye will not come to me that ye might 
have life*’ — had not all thefe precept ■> a 
definite meaning, had not all thefe been 
praflicable duties. 

Can we fuppofe that the omnifcienl God 
would have given thefe unqualified com- 
mands to powcrlefs, incapable, uiiimpreflible 
beings ? Can we fuppofe that he would com- 
mand paralyzed creatures to walk, and then 
condemn them for not be»ng able to move F 
He knows it is true, our natural imp itettee, 
but he knows, becaufe he confers, oar fjper- 
induced ftrength. Ihcre is fcarceh a com- 
mand in the whole Siripture which has not 
either immediately, or in fime oth<“r pait, a 
corrdfponding prayer, and a coirefponding 
promife. * If it fays in one place ” ^ct thee 

a new 
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a iiew heart” — .k.fays ifi another “ a near 
heart \HU I ^/wthee -said in a idiird 
make me a clean, heart.”. For it^ia^^orth 
obferving that.a diligent enquiivr , may trace 
every where this threefold '>^ni9n. If God 
emntands by Siunt Paal <^ let not iur- reign 
in .your mortal body,” he premifes by the 
lame Apoitle, ** ^ ihall net. have dominion 
over you j” ■— while, to complete the tri- 
partite agreej^ent, he makes David .prny 
that his ** fins may not have dominion over 
him.” . , ^ . 

The Saints of old, fo far from fetting up 
on the ilock of their own independent vir- 
tue, feem to have had no idea of any light 
but what was hnparted, of any ftrcngth but 
what w^s comrntmicated tb them from sdmve* 
>— > their iniportunate petitions ! — O 

fend forth thy lig^t ^likl thy truth!”*—# 
Mark, their gr^^ful declarations !■—** The 
Lord is my i^jsngth and my falration !”•— 
Qbferye thdr ciWial ackabwledgement(^.! 
**. Bleis the Lord, O mjNp^, andkall tlhitiS'. 
inihm me ble& his.h«dy iiam«»*^v t% 

, /‘Though 
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Though we mud be caraful not to:n)iilake 
for'''fhe divine Agendy thofe hnpulfetf which 
pre^iuid'to op^te independentl]r of external 
reveiation^’whigh have little'V^erence to it; 
which fet themfelvesabpve itj.it is, however, 
th^ .powGifnl agency ‘which fahdihes all 
means, renders all external revelation effect 
tual. Notwithftanding that all the truths 
of religion, all the dodrines of falvation^ 
are contained in the Holy iSceiptures, thefe 
very Scriptures require the influence of that 
Spirit which diflated them to produce aa 
influaidal &ith. This Spiritj. by ^lighten- 
ing; the. mind, converts the rational perfua- 
' fion, brings the intellectual conviCUon of di- 
vine truth conveyed in the New Teftament, 
into an operative prindple. A‘ man, front 
reading, examining, and enquiring, may at- 
tain to fuch a reafoaabte aflurance of the 
truth of'revela^n as will remiove all diSubts 
from his own mind, 'and* evan enable him to . 
refutb the obje^ons of others ; but this bafe 
intdledualiaithaloiKrwill not operate againfl: 
his corrupt aflTe^ofi^ will^mot cure hk be- 

. fetting 
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fetting Hn, will not conquer Iifs rcbollfous 
will, and may not therefore he an eiBcacious 
principle. A mere faiftorical faith, the mei^ 
evidence of fa£fs with the foundeft reafon- 
ings and dedudbns from them, may not be 
that faith which will fill him with all joy and 
peace in believing. 

An habitual reference to that Spirit which 
animates the real Chriflian is fo far from 
excluding, thqt it flrengthens the truth of 
revelation, but never contradids it. The 
word of God b always in unifon with his 
fpirit. His fpirit b never in oppofition to 
bis word. Indeed that this influence b not 
an imaginary thing is confirmed by the whole 
tenor of Scripture. We are aware that we 
are treading on dangerous, becaufe difputed 
ground ; for among the fafhionablc curtail- 
ments of Scrijiture doftrincs, there b not 
one truth whicl’’ has been lopped from the 
modern creed with a more unfparing hand ; 
no5.one, the def ice of which excites more 
fufpicion againfl; its advocates. But if it had 
been a mere phantom, fhould we with fuch 

jealous 
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jealous iteration, have been cautioned againfl: 
|ifegle£ling or oppofing it ? If the holy Spirit 
could not be grieved,” might not be 
quenched,” were not likely to be “ re- 
filled j” that very fpirit which proclaimed 
the prohibitions would never have faid 
« grieve not,” “ quench not,” “ refill 
not.” The Bible never warns us againft 
imaginary evil, nor courts ua to imaginary 
good. If then we refufe to yield to its 
guidance, if we r^jeft its directions, if we 
fubmit not to its geniK* perfuafions, for fuch 
they are, and not ai^bitiuiy compulfions, we 
/lull never attain to that peace and lflx,rty 
winch are the privilege, the pronoufed reward 
of linccre Clui/lians. 

In Ipraking oT that peace which palTeth 
umlei {landing, we allude not to thofc illumi- 
nations and rapi’ires, which, if God Iua in 
fome inllanccs bellowed them, he has no 
where pledged hur>*'''f to bellow : but of 
that rational yet elevated hi'pe w hich Hows 
from an afiuied ptifuafioa of the paternal 
bve of our heavenly Father; of that “ fecret 
f ef 
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of the Lord/* which he himfelf has alTured 
us, “ is with tliem that fear him.;** of that 
life and power of religion which are the 
privilege of thofe who abide under the 
ihadow of the Almighty ;** of thofe who 
•* know in whom they have believed of 
thofe ** who walk not after the flefh but 
after the fpirit ;** of thofe “ who endure as 
feeing him who is inviftblc.’* 

Some people reafon as if it were the ob- 
jed of divine influences to blind and not to 
enlighten, to midead and not to guide, to 
create confufion, not regularity, eccentricity, 
not order ; while the oppofite clafs aftually 
convert this facred agency into a diforderly 
principle. It is eafy to talk of religion with- 
out this divine aid, but impoifiblc to produce 
it. In the oppofitb cafe, it is not difficult 
to indame the imagination, but it ia very 
difBcult to reform the heart. 

Mmy feults n^ay be committed where 
thcr^iis neverthelefs a ftilcere deftre to pleafe 
God. Many infirmities are confiftent with 
a cordial love of ofir Redeemer, Faith 
7 may 
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CHAP. n. 

Chrijlimat^ a Pra^tcal Principkt 

If Goc’ be fhe Author of our fpiritual Wsi, 
the root from which wp derive the vital 
(rincipU, uhh daii/ fupplies to maintaiA 
this 'nuhty, then the beft evidence we 
can givo that we have received fome* 
thing of thus principle, is an unreferved 
dedication uf ourfelves to the a^ual promo- 
tion of bis glor) . JTo man ought to flatter 
himfelf that he is in the flivOur of God, 
viiofe life is not confecrated to the fervice of 
God. Will it not be the only unequivocal 
pi oof ol fuch a confecration, that he be more . 
aca ou of good works than thofe who, - 
allowing the principle on which fmjKndistftBs 
them, do not even pret^d to -be a^i»te 4t^y 
any fuch motive ? ^ „ 

Ihe fineft theory neve^ 5^ 
man to Heaven. Religion of nodi^ns 
c 3 whl^h 
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Y^bich occupies the mln^ without filling the 
tleatt, may obftrud, butrannot advance the 
fidvation of men. If thefe notions are fidfe, 
they are moil; pernicious; if true and not 
•operative, they aggravate guilt ; if unim- 
portant though not unjufli, they occupy the 
place which belongs to nobler objefts, and 
fink the mind below its proper level ; fub> 
fiJtuting the things which only ought not to 
be left undone, in the place of thofe which 
ought to be done ; and caufing the grand 
eflendals not to be done at all. Such a 
religion is not that which Chrifl: came to 
reach mankind. 

All the dodrines of the Gofpel are prao 
tical principles. The word of God was not 
^written, the Son of God was not incarnate, 
the Spirit of God was not given, only that 
Chrifiians might obtain right views, and 
polTefs juft notions. Religion is fomething 
more than mere rorrednefsof intelled, juft- 
jiefs of conception^ and exadnefs of judg- 
dnent. It is a life-giving principle. It muft 
iieiafu&d into the habits as well as govern 

in 
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in the underftanding » -it mail regulaite the 
will as well as dired the creed. It muft not 
only call the opinions into a right frame* 
but the heart into a new mould. It is a 
transforming as well as a penetrating prin* 
ciple. It changes the taftes* gives adivity 
to the inclinations* and* together with a new 
heart, produces a new life. 

Chriftianity enjoins the lame temper, the 
lame fpirit* the fame difpofitions on all its 
real profelTors. The a£t, the performance, 
mult depend on circumltanees which dt> 
not depend on us. The power of doing 
good is withheld from many, hrom whom* 
however, the reward will not be withheld. 
If the external ad conlUtuted the whole 
value of Chrillan virtue* then mull the 
Author of all good be bimfelf the Author of 
injullice, by putting it out of the power of 
multitudes to fulfil his own commands. In 
principles, in tempers, in fervent defires,' 
in holy endeavours* confiftsthe very efi'enee 
of Chriftian duty. . . ^ 

Nor mult we fondly attach c|prfelves to 
the practice of feme particular virtue, or 
c 3 » value 
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^ue ourfelves exclufively on fome favoaiitc 
quality; nor muft we vifep ourfelves up in 
the performance of fome individual aflions 
as if they formed the fum of “Chriftian duty. 
But we muft embrace the whole law of God 
in all its afpeftsy bearings, and relations. 
We muft bring no fancies, no partialities, 
no prejudices, no cxclufive choice or rejec- 
tibn, into our religion, but take it as we 
find it, ^nd obey it as we receive it, as it is 
exhibited in die Bible without addition, cur- 
tailment, or adulteration. 

Nor muft we pronounce* on a charaifter 
by a fingle aOion really bad, or apparently 
good } if fo, Peter's denial would render 
him the ohje£); of our execrtition, while we 
ftiould have judged, ftivourably of the pru- 
dent economy of Judas. The cataftrophe 
of the latter a ho does not know? while the 
other became a glorious martyr to that 
Mafter whom, in a moment of infirmity, 
he had denied. 

jlM Piety altogether fpiritu^, difcolinefbed 
all Qutward circumftances ; a religion 
■* " ‘ of 
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of pure meditatloDyand abftraded devotion^ 
was not made foi^o compound* fo imper* 
fed a creature as man< There bave* indeed* 
been a few fublime fpirits* not touch’d 
but rap’r,** who, totally cat off from the- 
world, feem almoft to have literally foared 
above this terrene region ; who almoft ap- 
pear to have ftolcn the fire of the Serapbitn, 
and to have bad no bufinefs on earth, bu^o^ 
keep alive the celeftial fiame* They would, 
however, have approximated more nearly 
to the example of their Divine Mafter, the 
great ftandard pnd only perfed model, had 
they combined a more diligent difchaige of 
the aftive duties and beneficences of life 
with their high devotional attainments. 

But; while we are in little danger of imi- 
tating, let us not too harihly eenfure the 
pious error of . thefe fublimated fpirits* 
Their number is fmall. Their example ia 
not catching. Their etherial fire & not 
likely, by fpreading, to infiame the world. 
The world will take due care ,not to eome 
in. contaA with it, while its diftant light and 
G 4 warmtb 
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warmth may ca(l} accidentally, a not unufefurl 
ray on the cold-hearted and the worldly. 

But from this fmall number of refined 
but inoperative beings, we do not intend to 
draw our notions of pradical piety. God 
did not make a religion for thefe few excep- 
tions to the general (bte of the world, but 
for the world at large; for beings adive, 
btrfy, reftlels ; whofc adivity he, by his 
word, diverts into its proper channels; 
whofe bufy fpirit is there direded to the 
common good ; whofe reftleflhefs, indicating 
the unfatisfadorinefs of all they find on 
earth, hu points to a higher deflination. 
Were total fecluflon and abflradion defigned 
to have been the general date of the world, 
God would have given men other laws, 
other rules, ot' cr faculties, and other em- 
ployments. 

There is a clafs of vifionary but pious 
writers, who feem to fhoot as far beyond the 
mark, as mere moralifts fall fhort of it. 
Mel^of low views and grols, minds may be 

^ * faid 
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faid to be wife below what is written, while 
thofe of too fubtile refinement are wife $bove 
it. The one grovel in the dull from ^le 
inertnefs of their intelle£lua1 Acuities ; while 
the others are loll in the clouds by llretcho 
ing them beyond their appointed limits^ 
The one build fpiritual callles in the air, 
in Head of eredling thenr on the ** holy 
ground” of Scripture ; the other lay tSeiP 
foundation in the land inllead of veiling it 
on the rock of ages. Thus, the fuperltruc* 
ture of both is equally unfound. 

God is the fountain from which 11 the 
dreams of goodnefs flow ; the centre from 
which all the rays of bleircdne& diverge. 
All our aclions arc only good, as they have 
a reference to him : the dreams mud revert 
back to their fountain, the rays mud cou> 
verge again to their centre. 

If love of God be the governing principle, 
this powerful fpring will a£luate all the 
movements of the rational marine. The 
eflence of religion docs not fo much confid 
in a£lions as afib^iions. Though right ac* 
c $ tions, 
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tions, therefore, as from an exccfs of courtefy, 
they are commonly termed, may be per> 
formed where there are no right afFe£Uons ^ 
yet ace they a hkr& carcafe, atterly deftitute 
of the foul, and, therefore, of the fubftance 
of virtue. But nrither can aflfedtions fub> 
ilantially and truly fubiifl without producing 
right adions } for never let it be forgotten 
that a pious inclination which has not life 
and vigour fufficient to ripen into ad when 
the occafion prefents itfelf, and a right 
a&ion which does not grow out of a found 
principle, will neither of them have any 
place in ‘the account of real goudnefs. A 
good inclinaiion will be contiary to fin, but 
a mere inclination will not fubduc fin. 

The love of Ck>d, as it is the fource of 
every right and feeling, fo is it the 

nnly principle v /lich nccclTarily involves the 
love of our fellow-crcatures. As man we* 
do not love man. There is a Jove of par- 
tiality but npt of benevolence ; of fenfibility 
but not of philanthropy ; o:^friends and fa- 
vewfEfes, of parties^and focieties, but not of 

man 
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man colleQively. Jt is true we may, and do,, 
without this princ^ile, relieve his diftrefles, 
but we do not bear with bis faults. We 
may promote his fortune, bnt.wc do not' 
foi^ve his offences ; above all, we are not 
anxious for his immortal interells. We 
could not fee him want without pun, but 
we can fee him fin without emotion. We 
could not hear of a beggar perilhing at otir 
door without horror, but wq can, without 
concern, witncls an acquaintance dying 
without repentance. Is it not ftrange that 
we mud participate fomething of the divine 
nature, before we can really love the human? 
Ii feems, indeed, to be an infenfibility to fin, 
rather than want of benevolence to mankind, 
that makes us naturally pity their temporal 
and be carelefs of their fpiritual wants j but 
does not thievery infenfibility proceed from 
thfe want of love to God ? 

As it is the habitual frame, and predomi* 
nating difpofition, whidi arc the jtruc mea« 
fore of virtue, incidental good s^ns aiie 
no certain critentm of the Irate of the heart ; 

c 6 for 
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for who !s there, who does not occafionalljr 
do them? Having made fome progrefs in 
att£uniag this difpofition, we mud not fit 
down fatished with propenfities and inclina- 
tions to virtuous adions, while we reft Ihort 

< 

of their aflual exerdfe. If the principle be 
that of found Chriftianity, it will never be 
inert. While we fhall never do good with 
any great efieA, till we labour to be con- 
formed, in fome meafure, to the image of 
God ; we ihall beft erince our having ob- 
taidld fomething of that conformity, by a 
courfe of fteady and afUve obedience to 
God> 

Every individual fhould bear in mind, that 
he is font into this world to ad a part in it. 
And though one may have a more fplendid, 
and another a more obfeure part afligned 
him, yet the ador of each is equally, is 
awfully accountable. Though God is not a 
hard, he is an exad Mafter. Ilis fervicc, 
though not a fevere, is a reafonable fervice. 
He accurately proportions his requilitions to 
lias gifts. If he does not exped that one 

talent 
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talent ihould be as produdive as Uve, yet to 
even a fingle talent a proportionable refpon* 
llbilityis annexed. 

He who has faid “ Give me thy heart/* 
will not be fatibhed with Icfs ; he will not 
accept the praying lips, nor the mere hand 
of Charity^ as fubftitutes. 

A real Chriftian will be more juft, fober, 
and charitable than other men, though he 
wdl not rtft lor falvation on juftice, fobriety, 
or charity. He will perform the duties they 
enjoin, in the fpirit of Chriftianity/» as in- 
ftanccs of devout obedience, as evidences of 
a heart devoted to God. 

All virtues, it cannot be too often re- 
peated, arc fan£lifted or unhallowed accord- 
ing to the principle which didates them ; 
and will be accepted or rejeded accordingly. 
This principle, kept in due exercife, becomes 
a habit, and every ad ftrengthens the incli- 
nation, adding vigour to the principle and 
pleafure to the performance. 

We cannot be faid to be real Chriftians, 
dll religion become our animating motive, 

our 
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«ur*predoinma^daig praciple said purfuitj as 
much as worldly things are theKprcdonunat- 
ing motive, principle, and purfoit of worldly 
men. 

New converts, it k faid, are molt zealous, 
but they are not always the moll pcrfevering. 
If their tempers are warm, and they have 
only been touched on the fide of their paf- 
lionsi they Hart eagerly, march rapidly, and 
are full of confidence in their own llrength. 
They too often judge others with little 
chari^ and themfelves with little humility. 
While they accufe thofe who move fteadily 
of Handing Hill, they fancy their own courfe 
will never be flackened. If their converfion 
be not folid, religion,^ in lofing its novelty, 
lofea its power. Their fpeed declines. .-Nay, 
it will be happy if their n\otion become not 
retrograde. Thofe who are truly fincere, 
will commonly be pcrfevering. If their fpeed ' 
ii. kfs eager, it is mOfc Heady. As they 
km '^h^ ost^n heart more, they difeover its 
dec^pndn^fS} ‘ and learn to diftruH ■ then*. 
£ell8:es. As they t>ecpme more humble in 

fpiritv 
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fpirit they become more chaiitable in judg* 
ing. As they grow moro firm ia principle 
they *grow more exa£); in conduct. 

The rooted habits of a religious life mtLy 
indeed lofe their prominence^ becaufe they 
are become more indented. If they are not 
embofied h is becaufe they are burnt in. 
Where there is uniformity and confiftency 
in the whole character, there will be Ufctle 
relief in an individual a£tbn. A good d^ 
will be lcfi> finking in an efiabliflied Cbrif. 
tian than a deed lofs good in one whdirhad 
been previoufly careUfs j good adionS being 
liis cxptded duty and his ordinary praftice. 
Such a Chrifiian indeed, when his right 
habits ccafe to be Aew and firiking, may 
fear that he is declining : but his quiet and 
confirmed courfe>is a furer evidence than 
the more early ftarts of charity, or fits of 
piety, which may have drawn more attention 
and obtained more applanfe. 

Again ; we fhould cultivate ntofi affidu> 
oufiy, becaufe the work » mofl; difficult, 
thofc graces which are molt oppofite to our 
? natural 
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natural temper; the value of our gooJ 
'qualities depending much on their being 
produced by the viftory over fome natural 
wrong propenfity. The implantation of a 
virtue is the eradication of a vice. It will 
coft one man more to keep down a rifing 
paliion than to do a brilliant deed. It will 
try another more to keep back a fparkling 
but corrupt thought, which his wit had 
fuggefted, but which his religion checks, 
than it would to give a large fum in charity. 
A real Chriftian being deeply fcnfible of the 
worthleflhefs of any actions, which do not 
fpring from the genuim* fountain, will aim 
at fuch an habitual conformity to tho Divine 
image, that to perform all afls of jiillice, 
charity, kindnefs, temperance, and every 
kindred virtue, may become the temper, 
the habitual, thr* abiding ftate of his heart ; 
that like natural llreams they may flow 
fpontaneouily from the living fource. 

,^ra£tical Chrillianity, then, is the adual 
Operation of Chriftian principles. It is lying 
(bn the watch ibr occafions to exemplify 
^ them. 
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them. It is “ exercifing ourfelves unta 
godlinefs.” A Chriftian cannot tell in the 
moHiing what opportunities he may have 
of doing good during the day ; but if he be 
a real Chriftian, he can tell that he will try 
to keep his heart open, his mind prepared, 
his affediions alive to do whatever may occur 
in the way of duty. He will, as it were, 
ftand in the way to receive the orders of 
Providence. Doing good is his vocation. 
Nor does the young artifan bind himfelf by 
firmer articles to the rigid performance of 
his mafter’s woik, than the indentured 
Chiiftian to the adivc fervice of that Divine 
Maftcr who himfelf “ went about doing 
good.” He rejefts no duty which comes 
within the Iphcrc of his calling, nor does he 
think thework he is employed in a good one, 
if he might be doing a better. His having 
well acquitted himfelf of a good action, is fo 
far from fumilhing him with an excufe for 
avoiding the next, that it is a pew reafon 
for his embarking in it. He looks not at 
the work which he hgs accompliftied ; but 
i on 
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on that which he has to da. His views are 
always profpeflive. His charities are fcarceiy 
limited by his power. His will knows no 
limits. His fortune may have bounds* His 
benevolence has none. He is> in mind and 
defire, the benefador of every miferable 
man* His heart is open to all the difireOfed ; 
to the houfehold of faith it overflows* 
Where the heart is large, however fmall 
the ability, a thoufand ways of doing good 
will be invented. Chrifiian charity is a 
great enlarger of means. Chriftian fclf- 
denial negatively accompliihes the purpofe 
of the favourite of fortune in the fables of 


the NurXery If it cannot fill the purfc by 
a wifh, it will not empty it by a vanity. It 
provides for others by abridging from itfelf. 
Having carefuliy defined what is neceflary 
and becoming, itl^llows of no encroachment 
on' its definition. Superfluities it will lop, 
vaniries it wilt,cut off.' The^devifer of liberal 


things ^jrijj^.find means of effeding them, 
wlujibter the indolent appear incredible, t-ta 
tMl^ovetous hhpoflible.^ Chriftian bene* 
'Hljhi licence 
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ficence takes a large fweq). That circum- 
ference cannot be fniall, of which Ood is 
the eentre. Nor does religious charity in a 
Chrifliaa ftand ftiU becaufe not kept in 
motion by the main fpring of the worid* 
Money may fail, but benevolence will be 
going on. If he cannot relieve want, he 
may mitigate forrow. He may warn the 
inexperienced, he may inftru£t the ignorant^ 
he may confirm the danbting. The Chtif- 
tian will find out the cheapeft way of being 
good as well as of doing good. If he cannot 
give mcmey, he may exercife a more difficuU 
vhtuej he may forgive injuries. Forgive* 
nefs is the economy of the heart. A Chrif- 
tian will find it cheaper to pardon than to 
refent. Forgivenefs faves the expeuce of 
anger, the coll of hatred, the wafte of 
fpirits. It alfo puts the fbpl into a frpme, 
which makes the practice of other virtues 
eafy. The achievemeti( of a hard duty is a 
greaf abolifher of difEculties. Ifjpteat Occa- 
fions do not arife, he will thankfu% feize 
on ftnall ones. If he cannot gbrify God 

by 
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by fervlng others, be knows that he hat 
always fomething to do at home } fojAe evit 
temper to corred, fome wrtmg propoifity 
to reform, fome crooked pradice to ftraatenr. 
He will never t)e at a lofs for employment, 
while there is a fin or a mifery in the world ; 
he will never be idle, while there is a diftrefs 
to be relieved in another, or a corruption to 
be cured in his own heart. We have emi> 
ployments alfigned to us for every circum- 
fiance in life. When we are alone, we have 
our thoughts to watch ; in the family, our 
tempers ; in company, our tongues. 

It will be a teft of our fincerity to our 
own hearts, and for fuch tells we fhould 
anxioufly watch, if we are as alllduous in 
following up our duty when only the favour 
of God is to be obtained by it, as in cafes 
where fubordinate confiderations are taken 
into the account ; and bring their portion of 
influence. We mull therefore confeiem* 
tioufly clHj|f^e in what Ipirit we fulfil thofe 
parte of our-duty which lie more exclufively 
jbed^en our Creator and our confci^ce. 

% Whether 
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^Whether* we are as folicitous about our 
inward difpofi^n as about the a£t of which 
that difpofition ihould be the principlet If 
our piety be internal and lincere we ihall 
lament an evil temper no Jefs than an evil 
ai^ion, conlcions that though in its induU 
gence we may human cenfure, yet to 
the eye of Omnifcience, as both lie equally 
open, both are equally ofienfive. 

Without making any fallible human being 
our infallible guide, and eftablifhcd flandard, 
let us make ufe of the examples of eminently 
pious men as incentives to our own growth 
in every Chriflian grace. A generous emu* 
lation of the excellencies of another is not 
envy. It is a fan£tiiication of that noble ex- 
citement which flirred the foul of Themifto- 
cles, when he declared that the trophies of 
Miltiades prevented him from fleeping. The 
Chriflian mufl not flop here. He mufl imi- 
tate the Pagan hero in the ufe to which he 
converted hisreftlefs adin!ration»;i|^NS^ ^ve 
him no repofe tHl be Idtnfelf becadie e^hally 
iUuftrioQs by lervices Equally diftinguiffied 
with thofe of his riYid|(P 


But 
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But to the ChHftkn is held out in the 
facred volume not only models'll human 
exicellence but of divine petfe^ion. What 
an example of dUisterefted goodnefs and 
unbounded kindnels, have we in our Hea> 
vcnly Father, who is merciful over all his 
works, who didributes comniOn blcffii%s 
without diiUndion, who beftows the neccf- 
fary refrelhments of life, the lliining fun 
and the rcfrelhing Ihower, without waiting, 
as we are apt to do, for perfonal merit, or 
attachment, or gratitude; who does not 
look out for defert, but want, as a qualiii* 
cation for his favours ; who does not aillidi; 
willingly, who delights in the hapf>inefs, 
and defires the falvation of all his children, 
w^o difpenfes his daily munificence, and 
bears with our daily oficnces ; who in return 
for our violation of his laws, fupplies our 
neceffitics, who waits patiently for our re- 
pentance, and even folichs us to have mercy 
on our oifa fouls ! 

What a model for our humble imitation, 
is tl^t Divine Ferfon who was dbthed with 

our 
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«mr humjmity ; who dwelt among us, that 
the pattera being brought near, might be 
irendered more engaging, the conformity 
1>e made more pr^diicable ; whofe whole 
life was one unbroken feries of univerfal 
charity ; who, in his con^licated bounties, 
never forgot that man is compounded both 
of foul and body ; who, after teaching the 
multitude, fed them j who repulfed none 
for being ignorant j was impatient with none- 
for being dull j defpifed none for bemg con- 
temned by the world j rejeded none for 
being tinners ; who encouraged thofe whofe 
importunity others ccufured ; who in heal- 
ing fickneffes converted fouls, who gave 
bread, and forgave injuries ! 

It will be the endeavour of the fincere 
Chriftian to illuftrate his devotions in the 
morning, by his aOions during the day. 
He will try to make his conduft a praQical 
expolition of the divine prayer which made 
a part of them. He will delire hallow 
the name of 0 God,** to promote the enlarge- 
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of Chrift. He will endeavour to do and to 
fufier his whole will ; ** to forgive/* as he 
himfcif trufts that he is forgiven. He will 
refolve to avoid thsu “ temptation*’ into 
which he had been praying not to be led;** 
and he will labour to ibun the ** evil” 
from which he had been begging to be 
** delivered.” He thus makes Ms prayers 
as praflical as the other parts of his religion, 
and labours to render his condud as fpiritual 
as his prayers. The commentary and the 
text are of reciprocal application. 

If this gracious Saviour has left us a per- 
fed model for our devotion in his prayer, 
he has left a model no lefs perfed for our 
pradice in his Sermon. This divine Expo-' 
iltion has been fometimes mifunderllood. 
It was not fo much a fupplement to a de- 
fedive law, as the reftoration of the purity 
of a perfed law from the corrupt interpret 
rations of its blind <‘xpounders. Tbefe per- 
fons had ceafed to confider it as forbidding 
the principle of fin, and as only forbidding 
the ad* Chrifi refiores it to its original 
* meaning. 
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meanings fpreads it out in its due extent^ 
ihews tHn lai^cnefb of its dimenfions and 
the fpnit of its IniHtation. He unfolds all 
it^ motions, tendencies, and relataoas. Not 
contenting himfelf, as human j^idators 
are obliged to do, to prohibit a man the aft 
which is> injutious to others, but the inward 
temper which is prejududal to himfelf. 

There cannot be a more ftrtking inftance, 
how emphatically every doftrine of the Got 
pel has a reference to praftical goodnefs, 
than is exhibited by St. Paul, in that mag» 
nidcent pifture of the Refurreftion, in his 
Epiftle to the Coiinthians, which our Church 
has happily feleftec^ for the coniolation of 
furvivors at the lall doting fcene pf mor- 
tality. After an inference, as triumphant 
as it is logical, that becsufe ** Chriti ^ rifen^ 
we ihaTl nfe alfo;*^ mod phUo- 

fojdiical iiluftration of the ra^fipgjof the txjd/ 
from the daft, by thep^c^fs of m iji fe fo^fin 
in the earth, and ^rmdng^ iqk 
mode of exift^e ; alte:i^^ri|^3||^lhe ftp- , 
jugadon of aH things to kedeemer, and 

VOL. i, D * . his 



1^ by^ down the ine4ianM^;^ngdom $ 
after iketching with the 

teladre gl^iesof the.oeleftud.and terc^rial 
^di^4 i^»»ha^lf|% &egrandefl;|||nages 
of q^^ete^l'.nahwe, and tl^ dilution of 
nature^^^inelf } after fueh a difjpl'ay of the fo- 
letnffitktes. of the great 4ay, .i».tnakes this 
Avorid and all ita concerns Ihrink .into 
nothing ! in foch a mWent, wlient if ever 
th.e rapt ^irit might be fuppofed too highly 
wrought for 'pfecept and admonition-^thc 
apoflle wound up, as he was, by the «iergics 
of infpiratron, - t.o the immediate view of the 
glorified fi:ate<~4he laft- trumpet founding-^ 
the change from mortal to immortafity ef« 
felted in the twinlding of an ^e-»the fling 
of death drawn oot»T^i£iory Inarched .from 
the grave*— Aen,^byi., a. turn, as furprifing 
•as' it is beaudifut, j|te. draws a conclt,d}qn as 
iumxpedediy pirik^l^ fa» premifes were 
ai|diantirfiild my beloved 

be '^ .fiilMfi^y^onisioveable, aU 
th^il^3?ki^\^tfeeX4ord.** 

KThcjn^t'ot^e, 
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peforting ffoni the duty to the reSrard, atod, 
'Winding up the whole with -an argument aa 
powerful as his rhetoric had Ibeen fublime, 
he *addS| — ** forafmuch as ye know that 
your lat>6ur 4s not vain in the Lord.** 


O « 
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CHAP. III. 

*>JMifiakes in Religiont t 

To point out with precifion all the miftakes 
which exhl in the prefent day* on the awful 
fubjeft of Religion* would far exceed the 
limits of this fiuall work. No mention 
therefore i$ intended to be made of the 
opinions or the practice of any particular 
body of people; nor will any notice be taken 
of any of the peculiarities of the numerous 
fe£t8 and parties which have rifcn up among 
vs. It will be fufEcicnt for the prefent pur- 
pofe, to hazard fopie (light remarks on a 
few of thofe coiwmon clalTcs of chara£lers 
which belong more or lefs to moft general 
bodies. ^ ‘ 

lUiere aae* aiporgmany others* three dif- 
ferent lorts of religious ProfelTors. The re- 
ligion of , one ctmfifbs in a dj^fience of 
what they themfelves pall orthodoxy* an 
* attend. 
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attendance on public worlhip^ and a genera! 
decency of behaviour. In th« 4 it views of 
religion, they are not a little appreheyfive 
of eveefs, not perceiving that their danger 
lies on the other fide. They are far fioin 
rejeding iaith or morals, but are fomewhat 
afraid of believing too much, and a little 
fcrupulous about doing too much, lefl: the 
former be fufpeded of fanaticifin, and the 
latter of fingularity. ITtefe Chriftiani con- 
fider Kcligion as a point, which they, by 
their regular obfervances, having attained, 
there is nothing further required but to 
maintcun the point they have reached, by a 
repetition of the fame obfervances. Thty are 
therefore fatisfied to remain ftadonary, catt^ 
fidering that whoever has obtained bis end^ 
is of courfe faved the labour of puxftut ; he 
is to keep his ground without troubling 
bimfelf in fearching after aii imaginary per- 
fe^on. 

Thefe frugal ChrilUans are albld of 
nothing fo much as fuperfiuity in their lore, 
and fupereroghtion in their obedience. This 
kind of fear howerefls always fuperfinditli, 
D 3 but 
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but moft efped^fiy in tbofc who are troubled 
with the i^prehenflon. They are apt to 
wei^h in the iucely*poifed fcalcs of ferupu- 
lous exa'fht^, the duties which mud of hard 
neceflky be done,, and thofc which without 
much lift be left undone ; compound* 
mg for a larger indulgence by the relinquilh- 
mentof aimaller ; giving up, through fear, 
a trivial gratification to which they are lefa 
inclined, and fnatching, doubtingly, as an 
equivalent at one they like better. The 
gratification in both cafes being perhaps fuch 
as a manly mind would hardly think wenth 
contending for, even were religion out of 
the queftion. Nothing but love to God 
can conquer love of the world. One grain 
of that divine principle droj^iing in would 
make the fcale of fielf-indulgence kick the 
beam. 

Thele peribns dread nothing fo much as 
enthufiafm. Yet if to look for effects with- 
out their predifpofii.g caufesf to depend for 
Heaven on that to which Heaven was never 
promifed, be futures of enthufiafm, then 
are they themlelves enthofiafts. 


Ibe 
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The refi^n of a fecond (^fst we have 
already defcribed in the two precetfing chap- 
ters. It conhils in a heart devoted to it» 
Maker $ inwardly changed in its temper and 
difpofition, yet deeply fenfible of its remain- 
ing infirmities ; continually afpirmg however ^ 
to higher improvements in faith, hope, and 
charity, and thinking that ** the greatell of 
thefe is chanty** Thefe, by the former 
dais, are reckoned enthufiafts, but they are 
in hSt, if Chriftianity be true, ailing on the 
only rational principles- If the dodrines of 
the Gofpd have any foHdky, if its proinifee 
hav^ ,aoy meaning, thefe Cbriftians are 
building on no falfe ground. They hope 
that fubmifiion to the power of God, obedi- 
ence to his laws, corepjtaace with his will, 
truft in his word, are, diroogb the efficacy 
of the eternal fpirit, real evidences, because 
they are vital ads of genuine faith in Jefus 
Chriflt. If they ptofefe not to place thdr 
reliance on works, they are however naore 
zealous in performing them than the Odser^ 
who, profeffing to depend onnheh good 

,deed» 
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deeds for filv|ition, are not always diligent 
in fecuriog it by the very rneans width they 
thcmfolves eftablilh to be alone cflTeitual. 

There is a third cUfs»— the hi^ flown 
profcflbr, who looks down from the giddy 
lieights of Autinomian deluflon ott the othtr 
two, abhois the one and defpifes the other, 
concludes that the one is loft, and the other 
in a fair way to be fo. 1 hough perhaps not 
living himfelf in any courfe of imnioiahty, 
which requires the fanflion of fuch do6};iiilf^i>, 
he does not hefitate to imply, in his difeourfe, 
that virtue is heathenilh and good works 
fuperfluous, if not dangerous. lie does not 
confider that though the Gofpel is an afl of 
ol^livion to penitent flnners, yet it no where 
promifes pardon to thofe who continue to 
live in a ftate of rebdlion agMnft God, and 
of dift^bedience 'o his laws. lie forgets to 
inilil to othcrs’tbat it is of little inipot tance 
even to believe that ^ fin is an evil, (which 
however they do ^ot always believe) while 
they^ perfift to lu e in it j that to know every 
thing of duty except the doing it, isto 

‘ Cod 



an''a|gmation, fitom ^^ich fg- 
i^e£r is exempt. It is iA>t giving 
ou^lvb$.up/to Chriil in a iuimek% 'inex- 
pH^le way* which will av;^ usl God!, 
lovM , an 'butnhle^ riot an audacious" 

To fuppore thaft'thje blood of GhHlI; red^i^s 
us' from’fin^'-wi^e^&n continued to poitufe 
the .f6nl» is fajppoie an impdflibillty; (6 
maintain that it is tfjte^ual for^the falvafi(^^ 
iriltd not for the fandificatiOn of the' finner, 
^ to fuppofe that it a£b like an airilit^, an 
' iricaniatroriVn^^i^m^, which is to pibiitfce 
its efieft by operating on the imagination 
and not on the difeafe. 


The Religion which mixes with human 
paflions, ’and is let on fire by th'ein> W'ill 
make a. ftrbnger blaze diapi that light which 
is from above,, v^inch^ lhedi a^Tlea^ arid 
lading brightnefs jcm the ^th^'and Com- 
^muriicates a fobef biil. 'durable vtatfnth' to 
ihe heart.. It is‘!le^J^ tod' cbnltant ; 
while the dth^r^ , like} pbUnsd^'&ei' fe^ by 
mat^%.»*^ra^uiih4d^'the fooner 
i^om the'^eixeriw ' of th^ S^'e. ^ 

■■■'■'■ s'* "V’ 
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That religion which is In^rely iMed ih: 
the paffiom^. not dnljr ^ar 

out byifs di^lnip^tuofity, but to be dnvm 
out by fothe other {laiHon. . The domhiloh 
of vib&nt paflioHs is flfttttr "THey difpofielR ' 
each bthen WhOT reK^oif has'had its day^ ‘ 
it giv^^ay to’thehexttlilu^ef. ' Its empire 
b tio'inore foHd than U‘'i^^la{liffg,’'iwhen 
principle dnd’realbn do dot' fix it On the 
th?one. . ' ‘ 

Thfe hrll ctf the above efafles confidet^ 
prudriUce as the paramount viittfe in Reli- ' 
gioh. Tlifeir antipodes, the flaming pro* 
feflbrs, believe a burning zeal to be the ex- 
clufive gracO.’'" Tbej reverfe Skint Paul’s 
collocation"Of' the three Chriftian graces, 
and thhik'tltat the'^eateft of thefc is faith. 
Thoitgh' even ini relpe^ df this grace, their 
cotfdu#^nd cohi'enatioailoo bftenr give us 
reajTon to laideht that tluy do not bear in - 
mind fta-gemihilcikhd^dlflinSive properties. - 
Their -feith ^iftft^d Idve,' ' 

feetd# to be' ado^ed'l^^^ tl^ioin that k ' 
leitres kot^g fb ; 

, than 
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than because it is its nature to lead hin to 
do moce as^ better than other men* 

In, this cafe, as in many others, that which 
is directly contrary to what is wrong, is 
wrong alfof If each opponent would only 
ba^r half his favourite quality with, tlie 
favQur&e qualiqr of the other, both parlies 
would approach nearer to the truth. They 
might even furnilh a complete Chiiftian 
bettj^reen thm, that is, provided the zeal of 
the, one was fincere, and the prudence of 
the odtcr honfdK* But the misfortune is, 
each is as proud of not pofTefling the quality 
he wants, hecaufe his adverfary has it, as he 
is proud of pofTefling that of which the oither 
is deftitute, and bteauft he is deftitute of it. 

Among the many mifla^ m religion, it 
is commonly thought that there i$ fomedilng 
fo unintelligible, abfurd, and fanatical m the 
term converfioo, tha( thole who employ it 
run no fmall hazard of being inirolved ki the 
ridicule it excitetb It is,feiidQnt of^ but 
ludierpttfly, in , This, anfes 

partly from the ley^ an4 i^Kwwce of the , 
’ 9 6 cenfurei^, 
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ccnfurer, but perhaps as much i^om the im- 
prudence and enthuiiafm of thofe who have 
abfurdly confined it to real or fuppofed 
inftances of fudden or miraculous changes 
from profligacy to piety. But furely» with 
reafonable people, we run no rifle in aflert- 
ing that he, who being awakened by any 
of thofe various methods which the Almighty 
ufes to bring his creatures to the knowledge 
of hiinfelf, who feeing the corruptions that 
are in the world, and feeling thofe with 
which bis own heart abounds, is brought, 
whether gradually or more rapidly, from an 
evil heart of unbelief, to a lively faith in the 
Redeemer j from a life, not only of grofa 
vice, but of worldlincfs hnd vanity, to a life 
of progrefiive piety } whofe humility keeps 
pace with his jirdgrefs} who, though his 
aita'mments are advancing, is fo far from 
counting himfeU to have attained, that he 
preites o;iwardi with unabated zeal, and evi- 
d nces, by the change in hi$ condud, the 
change that has taken plgce jO. his heart 
fttch a one is furely as fincercly converted, 

and 
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and the cffeft is as much produced by the 
fame divine energy, as if fome inftantaneous 
revolution in his charafter had given it a 
’miraculous appearance. The doftrines of 
Scripture are the fame now as when David 
‘called them, ** a law converting the foul, 
and giving light to the eyes.*’ This is per- 
haps the moft accurate and comprchenPve 
definition of the change for which wc are 
'^contending, for it includ ’s both the illumi- 
nation of the nndei Handing, and the alter- 
ation in the difpofition. 

If then this obnoxious expreflion fignify 
nothing more nor lefs than that change of 
charafter which copfifts in turning from the 
world to God, however the term may offend, 
there is nothing ridiculous in the tht7ig. 
Now, as it is not for the term which we con- 
tend, but for the principle conveyed by it ; 
fo it is the principle and not the term, which 
is the real ground of obje&ion ; though it 
is a little inconfiftent that many who would 
ihrer at the idea of converfion, would yet 
take it extremely ill if it were fufpefted that 
their hearts werij pot turned to God. 

, Rrformation, 
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Reformation^ a term againft wliich no* 
objection is ever made, would, if words con-* 
tinned to retain their primitive iignification, 
convey the fame idea. For it is pliun, that* 
to reform means to make anew. In the 
prefent life, however, it does not convey the 
meaning in the fame extent, nor indeed docs 
it imply the operation of the fame principle. 
Many are reformed on human motives, 
many are partially reformed ; but only thofe 
who, as our great Poet lays, are “ reformed 
altogether,” are converted. There is no 
complete reformation in the conduft effefted 
without a revolution of the heart. Ceafing 
from fome litis ; retaining others in a lefs 
degree ; or adopting fuch as are merely cre- 
ditable ; or flying from one fin to another ; 
or coaling from the external aft without any 
i uernal change of difpolition, is not Chrif- 
tiaa reformation, '’’he new principle muft 
abollfli the old habit, the rooted inclination 
mull be Cubdu 'd by the fubAitution of an 
oppolite one. The natural bbtr. mull be 
changed. The actual offence will no. more 
be pardoned than cured if the inv.Mrd cor- 
ruption 
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ntptbn be not eradicated. To be alive 
unto God through Jefus Chrifl** mud follour 
the death unto fin.” There cannot be new 
aims and ends where there is not a new pria« 
ciple to produce them. We ihall not cbufe 
a new path until a light from Heaven direft 
our choice and “ guide our feet.” We 
fliall' not “ run the way of God’s command* 
merits” till God himfeU enlai^e our heart. 

We do not, howeverj infill that the change 
required is fuch as precludes the polllbiliiy 
of failing into fin ; but it is a change which 
fixe m the Soul fuch a difpofition as (hall 

jjj.vuu ^ jjg (naijg tjjg defire 

of 1‘feafing God the governing defire of a 
‘ heart ; as fliali make him hate the 
evilly hich he does j as fhali make the low. 
Bcf(*'*of his attainments the fubjeft.of his 
dj^l’eft ftwrow. A Chriftian has hopes and- 
kar^, cares and temptations, inclinations and 
delfres, as well as other men. God in 
chanj^ng the heart does not extin^^ik the 
pafiions. Were that the cafe, the ChrilliaB 
Ii& would ceafe to be a warfare*. 


We 
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AVc' are often deceived In* that partial in^ 
pravcin.-nt which appeals in the vidor) <•, i 
fume one bad quali.y, lii.t Wv mull iK.t 
iniflake the ivi'i.o.d of a ivniJtcMi fui* a 

^ I 

radical cure of the difeafe. An oc. tfioi.tj 
remedy might remove :>n avetil'.ittl . oJcul-A, 
but it requires a general regita. . 1 1-, i\!una.« 
th.‘ difeafed conftiiutiun. 

It ’6 the natural but nivla- I. l.i'.uii-v 
of til* unchang-'d hear: iha. ■ jiu ^''Ulh i<< 
auv,!”' d years, there is 1 (• i.ili i ifnt’eui'* 
in tiic cl’aiaifb'r but f it o iji k '’‘t. \ t 
the me k'r aial quahiy ui 'i ^ t\ <(. : -'J'ti 

fit ' levil), \ miU', ...>d fel'-Mii' i ;u 3g 

young man is cairi *d iou) a.o.-iici-. 
t/’ily meet, aud mi.^. tthh, vl. a, 

in: tore period ; that hifteavl oi‘ cryiif » out 
with the ro)<i' Prophet, “ () riimV'bci 
not v.y Old tins. ' he is inflaming his ret^ ju- 
ing b / new otu ; . that age protratling all 
he fauit of \fiuih, furniflios its 'own 
ciniingint of vices; that iloth, fufpicion, 
and coveioufncfs, fwell tlv* account which 
Religion has not been called 1.1 to cancel : 

that 



i\K \ti V mJU, s ' I hi** iiio |KUV(r 

[•* ’’ ^!if, ii' \ * 1 li ol iio powL*r 

}‘» nfl *, 1 *' ! ol irt] ruvliij in cantlo»ir 

h (ij ^*‘u tl i *'.i .u lii*' o 11 dcft^cls, thdf 

\i ') Lin j . iiud. N him iLf*, tolc^jjt ox 

iljj lLillU il '»rh* j JM'I more lu^'j icioun 
ihv ir ..nju 1 ' ill Vi'iui . [i[i>uui^ity in d 
v..iiwui i* "ic n l4«ivin ^ >t.«K J : > bang him iii 
r'lUi*! t>- nj’ K' lor v.InVh It u\'»s 
jMiil; i> ii''rtvKt.h »'ui i!'‘\cr il 

lioiu ilu‘ iUiiJiL 1] 5 i'- clikci up. Ills 

Ip ikllliips ha\i'^ I'v. V. n i«. iri)i( <'n woililly 
j]iiKij)k“S or iiilc. fl, <>r ai.ipioiij <;r coJi- 
>ivial liilaiilv, Jail hiu’. “ One n.uil :nr.' c 
fomc laerifiee^ lo ihe \\«>rld,” Jb the prc'.'.i’- 
ui^ Liiiginp.c <jf til nominal Chrilliaii. 
“ What will the world pay )ou for your 
lacrilio b ?" replies the real Chriltian. 
T.ioii^h he finds that the world is infolvtnt, 
tliat it pajs nothing of what it promifed, for 
It cannot bellow what it docs not polfels — 
happiivf'-; yet he foniinucs to cling to it 
alraoH as confidently as if it had nev^r tlif- 

appoiateJ 
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appointed liiin. — Wru we fdllej upon to 
name the objt^l under the Sun which excites 
the clcepert commifenuion in the heart oi 
Clhriftian fenfsbility, which iticludes In itTidf 
the inoft afiefting incongruities, w hich con- 
tains the fum and fubflance of real human 
inifery, we flmuld not hefitatc to fay an 
IRRELIGIOUS OLD AGE. The more debility 
of declining years, even the ht^peloHiiefs of 
decrepitude, in the pious, (hough they excite 
fympathy, yet it is the fympathy of tender- 
nefs uninixed with diftrefs. We take and 
give comfort from the cheering perfuafioa 
that the exhaufted body will foon ceafe to 
clog its immortal companion ; that the dim 
and failing eyes will fuon open on a world of 
glory. — Dare we paint the rcvtife of the pic- 
ture? Dare wcfiifter the imagination to dwell 
^>n the opening j *x)fpe£ts of hoary impiety ? 
Diire we figure ’o ourfelves that the wcak- 
ncfi, the miferies, the terrors Wf are now com- 
mil's ning, . i*. raf are peace, arc happinefs, 
to:.>parcd 'vith ihe unutterable perlpecfive ? 

'1‘hcre- 
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1 here is a fatal way of lulling the con- 
iclcncc by entertaining diminifhing thougfit*? 
ul' fins long finco committed. We perfuado 
(Airlelvcs to forget them, and we therefore 
perfuade ourfclves that they are not retncin- 
bered by God. But though difiance di- 
iiiinifiies objeds to the eye of the beholder, 
it does not adually lellen them. Their real 
magnitude remains the fame. Deliver Ui-, 
merciful God, from the dclufion of belie 
ing that feerct fins, of vthich the world has 
no cognizance, early fins, which the world 
has forgotten, but which are known to 
** Him with whom we have to do,” become 
by fccrecy and difiance as if they had never 
been. “ Are not thefe things noted in tuy 
Look ?” If we remember them, God may 
forget them, efpecially if our rcmen.br.'.nce 
be fuch as to induce a found repentance. 
If we remember them not, he alTurcdly will. 
The holy coutriiion which fhould accompany 
this remembrance, while it will not abate 
our humble truft in our compalfionate Re- 
deemer, will kicp our confcience tender, 
and our heart watchful. 

Wo 
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We do not deny that there is frequently 
much kindnefs and urbanity, much benevo- 
I'.nce and generofity in men who do not 
even pretend to be religious. Thefe qualities 
often flow from conflitutional feeling, natural 
foitnefs of temper, and warm afl'cAions ; 
often from an elegant education, that belt 
human fwcelner and poliflier of facial life. 
We feel a tender regret as we exclaim, 
“ vhat a fine foil would fuch difpofitions 
aftbrd to plant religion in !” ^ell bred 
perfons are accufiomed to refpefl: all the 
decorums of foclety, to connect infdj^arably 
the ideas of perfonal comfort with public 
ofieem, of generofity with credit, of order 
uith rcfpcflability. They have a keen 
fenfe of dilhonour, and are careful to avoid 
every thing that may bring the fliadovv of 
diferedit on th ' t name. Public opinion is 
the breath by v hich they live, the ftandard 
by which they a£tj of courfe they would 
iiot lower, by gr *5 mifcondnft, that ftaad- 
atil on which their happinefe depends. 
They have been tauglit to refpe^k them- 
felves ; this they can do with more fecurity 

while 
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they can retain, on this half*way prin- 
ciple, the refpeft of others. 

forae who m.ikc further advances to- 
wards religion, wc continue to fee it in that 
fame low degree which wc have always olf- 
ferved. It is dwarfilh and ftunted, it makes 
no Ihoots. Though it gives fome figns of 
life it docs not grow. By a tame and Ipirit- 
lefs round, or rather by this fixed and iin- 
moveable pofilion, we rob outfclvcs of that 
fair rcwaid of peace and joy which attends 
on an j^uinblc tonfcioufiiLfs of piogrc/j; 
on the fee ling of difficulties conquered ; on 
a feufe of the divine favour. That religion 
V hich is profitable, is commonly perceptible. 
Nothing fuppoits a traveller in his Chiiftian 
courfe, like the conviftion that he is getting 
on ; like looking back on the country he 
has pafTed; and, above all, like the fenfe 
of that prote^ion which has hitherto carried 
hint on, and of that grace which has pro-, 
mifed to fupport him to the end. 

The proper motion of the renewed htsirt 
is ftill dire^ed upward. True religion is 

of 
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of an afpiring nature, continually tending 
towards that Heaven from whence it was 
tranfplanted. Its top is high becaufe its 
•root is deep. It is watered by a perennial 
fountain ; in its mofl; liourHhing Hate it is 
always capable of further growth. Real 
goodnefs proves itfelf to be fuch by a conti- 
nual defirc to be better. No virtue on 
earth is ever in a complete Hate. Whatever 
ilage of religion any man has attained, if 
•h'* be fatlsfied to roll in that ftage, we would 
not call that man religious. The^Gofpel 
feems to confider the highfA degree of 
goodnefs as the lowefl. with which a Chriftian 
ought to fit down fatisfied. We cannot be 
faid to be fmiflied in any Chriftian grace, 
becaufe there is not one which may not be 
cairied furtht.* than we have carried it. 
This promotes the doable purpofe of keep- 
ing us humble as to our prefent ftage, and 
of ftimubting tis tofometbing higher which 
we may hope to attain. 

That fuperficiai thing, which by mere 
people of the world is digiufied by theappcl- 

htioa 
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lation of religion, though it brings juft that 
degree of credit which makes part of the 
lyftem of worldly Chriftians, neither brings 
comfort for this world, nor fecurity for the 
next. Outward obfervances, iiKiirpenfable 
as they are, arc not religion. They arc the 
acceilbry, but not the principal j they ar-' 
important aids and adjunds, but not the 
thing itfelf ; they are its aliment but not 
its life, the fuel but not the flame, the fcaf- 
folding but not the cdiiicc. Religion can 
no more fuhllft nicrcly by them, than it can 
fubfl^ without them. They are divinely 
appointed, and muft be confcicntioully ob- 
ferved ; but obferved as a means to promote 
an end, and not as an end in themfelvcs. 

The heartlefs homage ol formal worlhip, 
where the vital power does not give life 
to the form, the cold compliment of cere* 
monial attendance, without the animating 
principle, as it will not bring peace to our 
own mind, fo neither will it fatisfy a jealous 
God. That God whofe eye is on the heart, 
** who trieth the reins and fearcheth the 
5 fpirits,’* 
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fpirits,” will not be fatisfied that we make 
him little more than a nominal deity, while 
the world is the real obje£l of our wor/hip. 
Such perfons fcem to have almoft the whole 
body of performance j all they want is the 
foul. They arc conflant in their devotions, 
but the heart, which even the heathens 
f'fteemeil the beft part of the facrificc, they 
keep away, 'fhey read the Scriptures, but 
reft in the letter, inftcaJ of tr\ Ing thcmfclves 
by its fplrit. 1 hey confidor it as an enjoined 
talk, but not as the quick and powerful in- 
ftrument put into their hands tor the cri- 
tical difleiftion of “ piercing and dividing 
afunder the foul and fpirit not as the 
penetrating “ difeerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” Thcfe well-intentioned 
pt'rfons feem to fpend no inconftderable 
portion of time .n religious exercifes, and 
yet complain that they make little progrefs. 
They almoft feem to infmuate, as if the 
Almighty did not keep his word with them, . 
and manifeft that religion to them is not 
“ pleafantnefs,” nor her “ paths peace.” 


Of 
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Of futh may wc not afk. Would you not 
do better to examine than to complain ? 
lo enquire whether you do, indeed, polTeft 
a heart uhich, notwithftaiiding its imperfec- 
tions, is lincerely devoted to God ? He who 
does not defire to be perfeft is not fincerc. 
Would you not do well to convince your- 
fclvos that God is not unfaithful ; that his 
proinifes do not fail, that his goodnefs is 
not fiackened ? IMay jou not be entertain- 
ing I’onie focret infidelity, ^rattifing fome 
latent dlfobedienre, withholding fomc part 
of your Jieart, negk Cling to cxcrcil’o that 
faith, fubtractin; foincthitig from that de- 
votednefs to whi( h a Chriftian lliould engage 
liimfLlf, and to which the promiJes of God 
arc annexed ? Do )\ u indulge no propen- 
lilies contrary to his will ? Do you never 
relift the dictates of his fpirit, never fliut 
}our eyes to its illumination, nor your heart 
to ifs influences ? Do you not indulge fome 
chcriflicd fm wliich obfeures the light of 
grace, fome practice which obftructs the 
groyvth of virtue, fome* diftruft which chills 

von. I. E the 
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the warmth of love? The difcovery will 
repay the fearch, and if you fuccccd in this 
fcruiiny, let not the dcteftion difcourage 
but Simulate. 

If, then, you refolve to take up religion 
in eameft, efpecially if you have aclually 
adopted its cuflomary forms, red not in fuch 
low attainments as will afford neither prefent 
peace nor future happinefs. To know 
Chridianity only in its external forms, and 
its internal dilTatisfadions, its fuperficial ap- 
pearances without, and its difquieting appre- 
henfions within, to be delirous of Handing 
well with the world as a (’hridian, yet to be 
unfupported by a wcll-foumlcd Chridian 
hope, to depend for happinefs on the opinion 
of men, indead of the favour of God, to go 
on dragging through the mere cxei cifes of 
piety, withc.Jt deriving frotu them real 
ftreng h, or folid peace; to live in the dread 
of being called an enthufiad, by outwardly 
exceeding in religion, and in fecret con- 
feioufnefo of falling fhort of if, to be con- 
formed to the world’s view of Chridianity, 

rather 
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rather than to afpirc to be transformed by 
the renewing of your mind) is a Hate not of 
pleafure but of penalty, not of conquefl but 
of hopelefs conflid, not of ingenuous love 
but of tormenting fear. It is knowing reli- 
gion only as the captive in a foreign land 
knows the country in which he is a prifoner. 
lie hears from the cheerful natives of its 
beauties, but is hitnfclf ignorant of every 
thing beyond his own gloomy limits. He 
hears of others as free and happy, but feels 
nothing himfelf but the rigours of incarce- 
ration. 

The Chriftian chara«3:er is little under- 
ftood by the votaries of the world j if it 
were, they would be ilruck with its gran- 
deur. It is the very reverfe of that mean- 
nefs and putillanimity, that abjccl: fpirit and 
thofe narrow views which thofe who know 
it not aferibe to it. 

A Chriftian lives at the height of his 
being ; not only at the top of his fpiritual, 
but of his intellefbual life. He alone lives 
in the full exercife of his rational powers. 

X z Religion 
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Religion ennobles his reafon while it en- 
larges i^ 

Let, then, your foul ad up to its high 
ucllination ; let not that which was made to 
foar to heaven, grovel in the dull. Let it 
not live fo much below itfelf. You wonder 
it is not more fixed, when it is perpetually 
refting on things which are not fixed them- 
felves. In the reft of a Chriftian there is 
ftabilii)^ Nothing can ihake his confidence 
but fin. Outward attacks and troubles 
rather fix than unfcttlc him, as tempefts 
from without only ferve to root the oak 
fafter, while an inward canker will gra- 
dually rot and decay it. 

That religion which finks Chriftianity 
Into a mere conformity to religious ulages, 
niuft always, fail of fubftantial efi'eds. If fin 
be feated in the heart, if that be its home, 
that is the place in which it muft be com- 
bated. It !■ in vain to attack it in the 
fuburbs when it is lodged in the centre. 
Mere forms can ncvei expel that enemy 
which they can never reach. By a religion 

of 
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of decencies, our corruptions may pcrliap? 
be driven out of fight, but they will never 
be driven out of pofleflion. If they aro 
expelled from their outworks, they will 
retreat to th('ir citadel. If they do not appear 
in the groffer forms prohibited by the Deca- 
logue, fiill they will exift. The fliapo may 
be altered, but the principle will remain. 
They will exift in the fpiritual modification 
of the fame fins equally fortfidden by the 
divine Expofitor. He who dares not be 
revengeful, will be unforgiving. lie who 
ventures not to break the letter of the feventh 
commandment in atl, will violate it in the 
fpiritr He who has not courage to renounce 
Heaven by profligacy, will fcale it by pride, 
or forfeit it by unprofitablcnefs. 

It is not any vain hope built on fome ev- 
tcrnal privilege or performance on the one 
hand, nor a prefuraptuous confidence that 
our names are written in the book of lilt*, 
on the other, which can afford a rcafonabi * 
ground of fafety ? but it is endeavouring to 
E 3 keep 
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keep all the commandments of God—it is 
living to him who died for us — it is being 
conformed to his image as well as redeemed 
by his blood. This is Chriftian virtue, this 
Is the holinefs of a believer. A lower mo- 
tive will produce a lower morality, but fuch 
an unfanftified morality God will not accept. 

For it will little avail us that Chrifl. has 
died for us, that be has conquered fin, tri- 
umphed over the powers of darknefs, and 
overcome the world, while any fin retains its 
unrefifted dominion in our heaits, while the 
world is our idol, while our foftered cor- 
ruptions caulc us to prefer darknefs to light. 
We muft not perfuade ourfelvcs that we arc 
reconciled to God while our rebellious hearts 
are not reconciled to goodnefs. 

It is not f ‘{ling a fet of opinions into a 
mould, and ii fet of duties into a fyllcni, 
which conftiiuies the Chriftian religion. 
I'lie cii«*umfeience muft have a centre, the 
body muft have a foul, the performances 
muft have a principle. Outward obferv- 

ances 
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aiiccs wore wifely coiillituted to roufe our 
forgctfulnefs, to awaken our fccular fpirits, 
to call back our negligent hearts ; but it 
was never intended that wc fhould flop 
fhort in the ufe of them. They were 
defigned to excite holy thoughts, to quicken 
us to holy deeds, but not to be uled as 
equivalents for either. But we find it 
cheaper to ferve God in a multitude of 
exterior ads, than to ftarve one interior 
corruption. 

Nothing fliort of that uniform liable 
principle, that fixednefs in religion which 
direds a man in all his adions, aims, and 
purfuits, to God as his ultimate end, can 
give confilloncy to hid condud, or tran- 
quillity to his foul. This Hate once at- 
tained, he will not wafte all his thoughts 
and defigns upon the world ; he will not 
lavillt all his alTedions on fo poor a thing 
as his own advancement. He will defire 
to devote all to the only objed worthy of 
them, to God. Our Saviour has taken 
care to provide that our ideas of glorifying 
n 4 him. 
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him, may not run out into fanciful chimeras 
or fubtile inventions, by limply ftating — 

HEREIN IS MY FaTIIER GLORIFIED 
THAT YE BEAR MOCH FRUIT.” This he 
goes on to inform us is the true evidence of 
our being of the number of his people, by 
adding — “ So lliall ye be my difciples.” 
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CHAP. IV. 

Periodical Religion. 

We deceive ourfelves not a little when wc 
fancy that what is emphatically called the 
ivorid is only to be found in this or that 
lltuation. The world is every where. It is 
a nature as well as a place ; a principle as 
well as “ a local habitation and a name.** 
Though the principle and the nature flourilh 
moft in thofe haunts which are their con- 
genial foil, yet we are too ready, w’hcn we 
withdraw from the world abroad to bring it 
home, to lodge it in our own bofom. The 
natural heart is both its temple and its 
worihipper. 

But the moft devoted idolater of the 
world, with all the capacity and indufti/ 
which he may have applied to the fubje 
has never yet been able to accomplifh the 
grand defign of uniting the interefts of 
Heaven and earth. This experiment, which 
£ 5 ha^ 
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has been more alllduoully and more fre- 
quently tried than that of the Philofopher 
for the grand Hermetic fecret, has been tried 
with about the fame degree of fuccefs. The 
jnoft laborious procefs of the fpiritual che- 
jnift to reconcile religion with the world has 
never yet been competent to make the con- 
tending principles coalefce. 

But to drop metaphor. Religion was 
never yet thoroughly reliflicfl by a heart full 
of the world. The world in return cannot 
jbe completely enjoyed where there is juft 
religion enough to difturb its falfe peace. 
In fuch minds Heaven and earth ruin each 
other’s enjoyments. 

Life pafles in the hopelcfs projeft of com- 
bining both. It is the objeft of the worldly 
fyftcm to flavor our palllons, of the religious 
principle to li bdue them, yet w’e adopt the 
one praftically, while wc maintain the other 
fpeculatively } wc grafp at the gratifications 
of the one, we will not relinquifli the pro- 
inifes of the other. What makes life fo 
littli*i)roduftive of real happ’ncfs is that we 
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are thus driving at oppofitc intereds at the 
lame time, though not with the fame zeal. 

It is no wonder that the more abftraft doc- 
trines of religion can make little itnprelGon 
on minds fupremely engrofl'ed by the objeds 
of fenfc, when its moll obvious and pradical 
truths can but fupcrficially imprefs them; 
when all the prefent objeds which ablorb 
their thoughts and affedions are of a call 
and charader which furnilh a perpetual 
hindrance and a powerful counteradion. 

There is a religion which is too fincere for 
hypocrify but too tranfient to be profitable ; 
too fuperficial to reach the heart, too unpro- 
dudive to proceed from it. It is flight, but 
as far as it goes, not falfe. It has difeernment 
enough to diftinguifli fin, but not firmnefs 
enough to oppofe it $ compundion fufllcient 
to foften the heart, but not vigour fufficient 
to reform it. It laments when it does wrong, 
and performs ail the fundions of repentance 
of fin except forfaking it. It has every thing 
of devotion except the liability, and gives 
every thing to religion, except the heart, 
fi 6 This 
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This is a religion of times, events, and cir- 
cumftances ; it is brought into play by acci* 
dents, and dwindles away with the occation 
which called it out. Feftivals and Falls, which 
occur but feldom, are much obferved, and it 
is to be feared bccaufc they occur but feldom; 
while the great fellival which comes every 
Week comes too often to be fo rcfpc£tfully 
treated. The piety of thefe people comes 
out much in ficknefs, but is apt to retreat 
again as recovery approaches. If they die 
they are placed by their admirers in the 
Saints’ Calendar ; if they recover, they go 
back into the world they had renounced, 
and again fufpend their amendment as often 
as Death fufpendi-his blow. 

There is another clafs whofc views are 
flill lower, who yet cannot fo far Ihtdce olF 
religion as to lie eafy without retaining its 
brief and ftated forms, and who contrive to 
mix up thefe lorms with a faith of a piece 
with their praf^'ce. They blend their in- 
vonfiflent works with a vague and unwar- 
ranted reliance on what the Sa*nour has done 

for 
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for them, and thus patch up a merit and a 
propitiation of their own running the ha- 
zard of incurring the danger of punifliraent 
by their lives, and inventing a Icheme to 
avert it by their creed. Religion never in- 
terferes with their pleafurcs except by the 
compliment of a (hort and occafional lufpeir- 
fion. Having got through thefc pciiodical 
afts of devotion, they rtlurii to the fame 
fccnes of vanity and idlentf» which (hey had 
quitted for the temporary duty ; forgetting 
that it was the ^ery end of thoH’-ads of de- 
votion to cure the vanity and to coin cl the 
idlcnefs. Had the periodical obfervance an- 
fwered its true defign, it 'vould have difin- 
clincd them to the picaftire inllead of giving 
(hem a dilpenfation for its indulgence. Had 
they ufed the devout exerrife in a right fpirit, 
and improved it to its true cud, it would 
have fet the heart and life a' woik on all 
thofe purfuits which it was calculated to 
promote. But their projecl: has more in- 
genuity. By the flatcd minutes they give to 
religion, they cheaply purchafe a protctlion 

for 
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for the mifcmployment of the reft of their 
time. They make thefe periodical devo- 
tions a kind of fpiritual Infurance Office, 
which is to make up to the Adventurers in 
pleafure, any lofs or damage which they 
may fuftain in its voyage. 

It is of thefe lhallow devotions, thefe pre- 
fumed equivalents for a now heart and a 
new life, that God declares by the Prophet, 
that he is “ weary.” Though of his own 
exprefs appointment, they become an 
abomination” to him, as foon as the fign 
comes to be refted in for the thing fignified. 
We Chriftians have “ our New Moons and 
our facrifices” under other names and other 
Ihapes ; of which Sacrifices, that is, of tlic 
fpirit in which they are offered, the Almighty 
has faid, “ I cannot away with them, they 
arc iniquity.” 

Now is this fuperficial devotion that 
“ giving up ourfelves not with our lips 
only, but wi'h or. lives,” to our Maker, to 
wfnch we folenmly pledge ourfelves, at leaft 
once a week? Is confecrating an hour or 

two 
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two to public vvorfhip on the Sunday morn- 
ing, making the Sabbath “ a delight ?” Is 
delecrating the reft of the day by “ doing 
our own ways, finding our own pleafure, 
fpeaking our own words,” making it “ ho- 
nourable ?” 

Sometimes in an awakening fermon, thefe 
periodical religionilts hear, with awe and 
terror, of the hour of death and the day 
of judgment. Their hearts are penetrated 
with the folemu founds. They confefs the 
awful realities by the impreflion they make 
on their own feelings. The Sermon ends, 
and with it the forious reflexions it excited. 
While they liften to thefe things, efpecially 
if the preacher be alarming, they arc all in 
all to them. They return to the world — 
and thefe things are as if they were not, as 
if they had never been j as if their reality 
lafted only while they were preached ; as if 
their exiftence depended only on their being 
heard j as if truth were no longer truth than 
while it folidted their notice; as if there 
were as little ftability in religion itfclf as in 
7 their 
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their attention to it. As loon as their 
minds are difengaged from the qucftion, 
one would think that death and judgment 
were an invention, that Heaven and hell 
were blotted from exillence, that eternity 
ceafed to be eternity, in the long intervals 
in which they ceafed to be the obje£l of 
ihelr confideration. 

This is the natural efleii: of what we 
venture to denominate periodical rcHgion. It 
is a tranfient homage kept totally dillintf and 
feparato from the reft of our lives, inftcad of 
its being made the preludo and tlie principle 
of a courfo of pious pradice j inllead of our 
weaving our devotions and our adions into 
one uniform tiffue -by doing all in one fpirit 
and to one end. AVhen worfiiippers of this 
defeription pray for “ a clean heart and a 
right Spirit,” when they beg of God to “turn 
av/ay their eyv from beholding vanity,” is 
it not to be feared that they pray to be made 
what they refoi.e never to become, that 
they would be very unwilling to become as 
good as they pray to be made, and would 
8 be 
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lorry to bo as ponitont as they profefs to 
dofiro ? But alas ! thc*y arc in little danger 
of being taken at their woid; there is too 
much rcafon to Itar their petitions will not 
bo heard or anfwored ; for prajtr fertile 
jnrdon of fin will obtain no pardon while 
we retain the fin in liope that the prayer 
will be accepted without the renunciation. 

The moft foleinn office of our Religion, 
the facred memorial rf the death of its 
Author, the blclTed iojunftion and tender 
teftiraony of his dying lov^, the confolation 
of the humble believer, the gracious appoint- 
ment for llrengthening his faith, quickening 
his repentance, awakening his gratitude, and 
kindling his charity, is too often reforted to 
on the fame erroneous principle. He wlto 
ventures to live without the ufo of his holy 
inlHtution, livca in a ilate of difobcdience 
to the laft appointment of his Redeemer. 
He who refts in it as a means for fupplying 
the place of habitual piety, totally miftakes 
its defign, and is fatally deceiving his own 
fouU 
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Tills awl’ul foloninity is, it is to bo hoped, 
rarely frequented even by this clafs of Chrif 
tians without a defire of approaching it with 
the piousfcclings above deferibed. Butif they 
carry them to the Altar, arc they equally 
anxious to carry them away from it, are they 
anxious to maintain them after it ? Docs the 
rile fo ferioufly approached commonly leave 
any veftige of ferioufnefs behind it? Are 
they careful to perpetuate the feelings they 
were fo defirous to excite ? Do they drive 
to make them produce folid and fubftantial 
clTeds? — Would that this iuconftancy of 
mind were to be found only in the clafs of 
characters under confidcration ! Let the 
reader, however fincerc in his defires, let 
the writer, however ready to lament the le- 
vity of others, ferioufly afk their own hearts 
if they can cnlii-<*ly acquit themfeivcs of the 
ineoiififlency they arc fo forward to blame ? 
If they lo not find the charge brought 
agahifl otiurs b. too applicable to thcra- 
(cives ? 


Irre* 
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Irreverence aniocedent to, or during this 
Tiered folemnity, is far Icfs rare than durable 
iniprovemi'nt after it. If there arc, as we 
are willing to believe, none fo prophane as 
to violate the aiSt, except thofe who im- 
pioully life it only as “ a picklock to a place,’* 
there are too few who make it laflingly be- 
neficial. Few fo tlioughllels as not to ap- 
proach ir with rcfolutions of amendment ; 
few comparatively who carry thofe refolu- 
tions into tlTeft. Fear operates in the pre- 
vious inHanee. Why fhould not love operate 
in that which is fubfoquent ? 

A periodical religion is accompanied with 
a periodical repentance. This fperics of 
repentance is adopted with no fmall mental 
refervation. It is partial and difconncflcd. 
Thefe fragments of contrition, thefe broken 

parcels of penitence while a fucccfllon 

of worldly purfuits is not only reforted to, 
but is intended to be reforted to during the 
whole of the intervening fpaces, are not that 
forrow which the Almighty has promifed to 
accept. To render them pleafing to God and 

effica- 
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tilicaciuus to ouikUts, there inuft bo an 
agreement in tiie parts, an eniirenefh in the 
whole wtb v"*! life, 'J here mull be un intt- 
eial reptiitauce. A quarterly contrition in 
the lour weeks preceding the larred lealoiis 
will not wipe out the daily offences, the 
hourly negligences of the whole luiful year. 
Sins half forlaken through fvar, and half re- 
tained through partially refiftod temptation 
and partially adopted refolution, make up 
but an unprofitable piety. 

In the bofoin of thefe profeffbrs there is a 
pcipetual conflid between fear and inclina- 
tion. In converfation ) on will generally find 
them very warm in the caufe of Religion; 
but it is Religion as oppofed to Infidelity, 
not as oppofed to worldly mindednefs. They 
defend the woiffiip of God, but defirc to be 
excufed from 1 s fcrvice. Their heart is 
the flavo ot the woild, but their blindncfs 
hides from them the turpitude of that world. 
They comm'nd pi>-ty, but dread its requifi- 
tinus. They allow that repentance is ne- 
ceifary, but then how eafy is it *o find rea- 
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foiib for dclerring a necelTary evil ? lV/)ov,'ill 
haftily adopt a painful mcalure whicft he can 
find a creditable pr-*tencc for evading ? They 
cenfure \\hatv.\er ib ollcnhbly wrong, bi.r 
a\oiding only part of it, the part they retain 
tob> them of the bk.nellt of their partial 
renunciation. 

We c mnot fuilictcntly adtnire the wifdoin 
of tile tlmn h in enjoining extraordinary 
ad-, of devotion at the return of thofe fefli- 
vals fo hapiiily calculatcil to c.xcitc dev i tional 
feeling*^, l.xtiaordinary rcpentancf of fin 
is peculiaily fuitable to the leafon> tint re- 
cc'rd thole gi and c vents which fin occalioned. 
13ut the cIiukIi never intended that thelc 
more fiatecl and flrid: fclf-examinations 
(hould preclude our habitual felf-infpedion. 
It never intended i<s holy office s to fupply the 
place of general holinefs, but to promote it. 
It intended that thefe folemn occafions fhoulJ 
animate the fleiiie of piety, but it never 
meant to furnifh a reafon for nogleding to 
keep the flame alive till the next return 
Should again kindle the dying embers. It 

meant 
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meant that every fuch feafon fliouki gladden 
the heart of the Chriflian at its approach, 
and not difeharge him from duty at its de- 
parture. It meant to lighten his confcicnce 
of the burden of fin, not to encourage him 
to begin a new fcore, again to be wiped olT 
at the fucceeding fcftival. It intended to 
quicken the vigilance ot the believer, and 
not to difmiis the centinel from his poll. If 
we are not the better for ihcfe divinely ap- 
pointed helps, we are the worfo. If we ufc 
them as a difeharge from that diligence 
which they were intended to promote, we 
convert our blefling'5 into fnarcs, our devo- 
tions itito fins. 

This abufe of our advantages arifes from 
our not incorporating our devotions into 
till* general hab": of our lives. I’ill our re- 
ligion become aa inward principle and not 
r.n external a£t. v\e fhall nor receive that 
bi>nefit from her forms, howcvei excellent, 
which they aic calculated to convey. It is 
to thpfe who pofiefs the fpirit of Chriftianity 
that her forms arc fo valuable* To them 

the 
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the form excites the fpirit, as the fpirit ani- 
mat .'s tile form. Till religion becomes the 
defire of our hearts, it will not become tlie 
bulmefs of our lives. We are far from 
meaning that it is to be its actual occupation; 
but that every portion of lime, every habit 
of the mind, every att of life, is to be ani- 
mated by its fpirit, inlluenced by its principle, 
governed by its power. 

The very make of our naluie and 
our ncctfl'iry commerce with th(‘ world, 
naturally fill our hearts and minds with 
thoughts and ideas, over which we have 
unh.ijipily too little controul. We find 
this to be the cafe when in our better hours 
we attempt to give ourfelves up to ferious 
reflexion. IIow many intrufions of worldly 
thoughts, how many iiiipertim nt imagi- 
nations, not only irrelevant but uncalled 
and unwelcome, crowd in upon the mind fo 
forcibly as fcarcely to be repelled by our 
fincerefl efforts. How impotant then to 
repel fuch images mull that mind be, which 
is devoted to worldly purfuits, which yields 
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and condiKl arc under their allowed in^ 
flucncc ! 

We (hould fairly adjufl; the claims of both 
worlds, and having equitably determined 
their value, act upon that detenniuatiou. 
We (hall then fix the proportions and the 
limits of that attention which each deferves. 
A juft eftimate of their ixfpeCfivo wortli 
would cool our ardor and tame our immode- 
rate defires after things fo really little in theni- 
folves, and fo fliort in their duration. Tro- 
vidence has li t narrow bounds to life, piety 
(liould proportionally narrow our anxieties 
refpefting it; for to be inordinately ena- 
moured of any objocl, the worth of whith 
will not juftify the attachm -nt, ; r,,a’'F an i ! . 
regulated mind and a dtfetfivi- jedgindit. 

All the ftrong \nK*ij-s«-i Jivoet wiiterf 
on the liiiicnefs .i thofe thiigs which tl.e 
wc rid rail great, u.igiit be e d upon as 
mere rhetorical flonrifhes, r- as the emious 
cbi.'''lions of retired men who could not 
attain the things they ceutenin , did not their 
brief duration ji'ftiiy thd deicr'ption. — L(t 
til” cciifuixr only image to hiinfeli the world 

ptjhng 
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7 )aning away, and tlic earth vanifhing, ere 
to all, and to every man at his death, 
'vliiili to him is the end of the world, and 
he whom ho now defpifo-> as a paffionate dc- 
iJaimer will then appear a fober roafouer. 

IjOt us not then confid-'r a fpiriL of world- 
linefb as a Utile infirmity, as a natural and 
I lUTefore a }’'avdoiiable\\ eakncfcj as a trifling 
error which will be ovei looked for th'' lake 
ol our m.nty good qualilios. It is in fact 
ihe ( fit M c of our other faults : the tempe’* 
I hat ftands between us and our l<dv alion : 
the lj)irit which is in dirivl opiwflliun to 
the Ipirit of Clod. Individual 11ns m ly more 
eaiily be cm\d, but ihi? is the principle o 
. 11 ipirifual ihf< afe. A worldly Ipirit, win ri. 
ir is rooted and cheriflied, runs through the 
whole chai’a<Cttr, infinuates ilfell 'u all v\e 
fay aud think and do. It is thi whi'h 
ii akes us fo dead in religion, fo aserfe from 
ipiritual things, fo forgi’tful of God, fo un- 
mindful of eternity, fo fatisfi d \,ith ourfelvc.'', 
fo impatient of feriouvs difcnuiTe, and fo dive 
to that vain and ftivolous inlet coarfe wiui.h 
VOI-. 1. r ei.cludts 
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excludes intellect almoft as much as pijty 
fio'ii uur general converfation. 

It is not iherelorc our more conlldcral)!'’ 
aflions alone which require watching, fv)r 
th(y foldom occur. 'Ihcy do not form the 
habit of life in ourfelvts, nor the chief im- 
portance of our example to nthv rs. It i'> lo 
our ordinary behaviour, it is to our deport- 
iiiviit in common life ; it is to our prevailing 
turn of miml in gem ral inti rcoiu f , by 
vvhii h wo fliall profit or corrupt thole with 
whom we alTociate. It is our conduct in 
focial life which will help to dill'ule a Ipiii. 
of piety or a diftafle to it. If vve h.ivc 
much influence, ihis is the place in whuh 
particulaily to cxcrl it. II we have little, 
we have Itlll enough to infict tli>“ teuipcr 
and lowtr the ''Ue of our narrow loci -ty. 

It we rcall) ’■olip\e that it is the defign 
of (’hu’ianity to raife us to a particip.ition 
ot i.ec div’-ien.. re, the ^l.g!u^.ll n fledion 
t ' this c.i‘valion< t ourchui ter would lead 
us to maiiitain its iligni”/ in the ordinary 
uitercourlc of life. Wc ihouK! not fo much 

enquire 
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t-nqtiiiv vhc’lKr arc tranfi>ri'njng any 
aQu.il pn IjII i i( n, \il.clhor any flanding law 
'•> ptiint-’il ti's, a<?ulictliLT v>t arc flip- 

porfiii!' ilu dip, Slit y of the* Chridiau cliarac- 
ti'r ; \ili 'li.r \. j au' acb’ng fuit.ibly to our 
pnd'( d'oii ; wlicilur hhuv t xaflui-li. in the 
loi.niioii occuricna ; t'f ihc day, more cor- 
r'<l i in o'lr < onveifadon, would not be 
fi-h evideii'' \s {'f (HU T as by being 

«‘!)\nMS ' a.i'.lligibl.*, might not ahi'ofl 

ij'f rl'I’K' pi. i'lCi i'‘iporf«int clfeO'. 

'Ih'- i.ii'i'i li’fignifK.iut poepl ; mufi nor 
(1 r iiu!( l.'tKvand fdfifim.f- imdcn.ilu- 
th-ir own inthienee. iMofl pvl'uiv h.jii,-. ;» 
litth' iivh' ( i niiirlj fh^ v ai<‘ a foit oi centre. 
Ft" Ini.'linrd. may Kfui their l uantitv of 
goo 1, 1'u' d.j.’.s lu.i iri.l' the du' / of luuig 
that Hill ■ i'd! K'ti ' v»i' I . "Win re is the 
hiiUiau luii ", .o iucoiihd- raMe intt tl’at I« • 
j> ’ n in (ome 'pe bi-n< ft otheir, clflier by 
f lluig their viiloe? huo cxeicifo, or by 
1< tong them an example of liite*. himfcll ? 
J3ut ive arc humble Jufl in the v/rung ])lace. 
^Vhm the exhibition of our (ylciils or fplen' 
t 2 did 
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t\id (jnalitlcs is in qucftion \vc arc not Iwck- 
v.ard in the dilplay. When a little felf- 
denial is to be cxcrcifed, when a little good 
might be eficQcd by our example, by onr 
dii'eteet management in company, by giving 
a better turn to converfation, then at once 
\>'e grow wickedly inodcfl — “ Such an in- 
f.gnificant creature as lain can do no good.” 
— “ Had I a higher rank or brighter talents, 
then indeed my inlluence might be exerted 
10 feme purpofe.” — Thus under the malk 
of dinidence, we juftify our itidolence ; and 
let Hip thofe lelTer occafions of promoting 
religion which if we all improved, how' 
nnich ntight the condition of fociety be 
yaifed ! 

'I he hackneyed intcrrogalioji, “What — 
mull w e be alwtp •, talking about religion ?” 
jnuR have the hiul noyed anlwer — Far Irom 
it. Talking about rdigion i. not being rc- 
ligN.us. But we . lay bring the j'pirit of 
religion into compa ly and k(> p it in perpe- 
tual op('raiion when we d(. not jirofeflully 
jnak'- it onr ft b, d. We ma'y l\- coulbutly 

adv.incing 
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advancing its intcrcfl*^, \\c may without 
eflbrt or aflcclation be giving an cxampK' 
of candour, of moderadon, ot humility, 
ol forbearance. Wo may employ our iii- 
flucnco by corroding falLhood, by check- 
ing levity, by difco iraging calumny, by 
vindicating mifroprefonted inciit, by coim- 
tenaacing every thing which Las a good ten- 
dency — in Ihoit, by throwing our whole 
wx'ight, b 2 it great or fmall, into the right 
fcalc* 
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CHAP. V. 

Prayer. 

Prayer is the a]>pIication of want lo Iiim 
who only can relieve it j the voice of fin to 
him who alone caa |»ardon it. It is the 
urgency of poverty, the proftration ol humi- 
lity, the fervency of penitence, the confi- 
dence of truft. It is not eloquence, but 
earneftnefs, not the definition of help, 
lefihefs, but the feeling of it j not figures of 
fpcech, but conipunftion of foul. It is the 
** Lord fave us, we perilh,” of drowning 
Peter ; the cry Of faith to the ear of mercy. 

Adoration is the nobleft employment of 
created beings ; confeffion the natural lan- 
guage of guilty cicatures; gratitude the 
fpontancous exprelfion of pardoned finners. 
Prayer is defire. It is not a m^-re con- 
ception of the mind, nor a mere effort of 
the intellefl, nor an act of the memory ; 

but 
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but an elevation of the foul towards its 
Maker ; a prelfing fenfe of our own igno* 
ranee and infirmity, a confeioufnefs of the 
perfections of God, of his readinefs to hear, 
ot his power to help, of his willingnefs to 
fave. It is not an emotion produced in the 
fenfes, nor an effeCt wrought by the imagi- 
nation ; but a determination of the will, an 
eifufion of the heart* 

Prayer is the guide to felf-knovviedge by 
prompting us to look after our fins in order 
to pray againft them j a motive to vigilance, 
by teaching us to guard againft thofe fins 
which, through felf-examiuatlon, we have 
been enabled to deteft. 

Prayer is an atl both of the underftanding 
and of the heart. The underftanding nnift 
apply itfelf to the knowledge of the divine 
perfections, or the heart will not be led to 
the adoration of them. It would not be a 
reafonable fervice, it tlie mind was excluded. 
It muft be rational worfliip, or the human 
worlhippcr would not bring to the fervice 
the diftinguilhing faculty of his nature, 
? 4 which 
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which is reafon. It muft be fpiritiial \v(,i • 
Ihip or it would want the diftinftive quality 
to make it acceptable to Him who Is <* 
fpirit, and who has declared that he will be 
worfliipped “ in fpirit and in truth.” 

Prayer is right in itfclf as the mod 
powerful means of refilling fin and advanc- 
ing in holinefs. It is above all right, as 
every thing is, which has the authority oi 
Scripture, the command of God, and the 
example of Chrift. 

There is a perfect confiftency in all (he 
ordinations of Godj a peiitfl coiigrui'y in 
the whole fcheme of hij tiiipenfations. If 
man were not a corrupt creature, fuch 
prayer as the Gofpei enjoins would not luve 
been nccfcirdry. Had not Prayer been an 
important means for curing thofe corrup- 
tions, a God of perfeft wifdom w’ould not 
have ordered it. He would not have pro- 
hibited every thing which tends to inflame 
and promote then , had they not exifted, 
nor would he have commanded every thing 
that has a tendency to dirainilh and remove 

them. 
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I hem, had not their exiftencc been fatal. 
lVa)’er therelorc it> an indifpcnfable part of 
hio ceoiioniy and of our obedience. 

It is a luehneycd objeSion to the ufe of 
Prayer, tlia: it is oflending the omnifciencc 
of God to fnppofe he requires information 
of our \v:iiUs. But no objedlion can be 
jiior< {i.itIL‘. AVf do not pray to inform 
God of nir • ants, bat to exprefs our fenfc 
of the wants which he already knows. As 
ho ha. Jioi fo much made his promifes to 
our nccoiiituh, as to our requefts, it is rea- 
fonablo that our roquofts fhould be made 
before we can hope that our nccellitics will 
be relieved. God does not promife to thofe 
who w'ant that they fliall “ have,” but to 
thofe who “ afk;” nor to thofe who need 
that they lhall “ find,” but to thofe who 
“ feek.” So far therefore from his pre- 
vious knowledge of our wants being a 
ground of objection to Prayer, it is in fafi: 
the true ground for our application. Were 
he not Knowledge itfelf, our information 
would be of as little ufe, as our appli- 
V 5 cation 
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cation would be, were he not GoodneH) 
itfelf. 

We cannot attain to a juft notion of 
Prayer while we remain ignorant of our own 
nature, of the nature of God as revealed in 
Scripture, of our relation to him and dcpend- 
ance on him. If therefore we do not live 
in the daily ftudy of the Holy Scriptures, we 
lhall want the higheft motives to this duty, 
and the beft helps for performing it ; if we 
do, the cogency of thefe motives, and the 
ineftimable value of thefe helps, will render 
argument unnccelTary and exhortation fu« 
periluous. 

One caufe therefore of the dullnefs of 
many Chriftians in prayer is their flight 
acquaintance with the Sacred volume. They 
hear it periodically, they read it occafiona&fijl 
they are contenteu to know it hiftoricallyflii^^ 
confldcr it fuperficially j but they do not 
endeavour to get their minds imbued with 
its Ipirit. If they ftore their memory with 
its iaSis, they do not imprefs their hearts 
with its truths. ‘ They do not regard it as 
S the 
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the nutriment on which their fplritual life 
and growth depend. They do not pray 
over it} tlicy do not conlider all its doc- 
trines as of pradical application; they do 
not cultivate that fpiritual difeernment which 
alone can enable them judicioufly to appro- 
priate its promifes and its denunciations to 
their own aftual cafe. They do not apply 
it as an unerring line to afeertain their own 
rectitude or obliquity. 

In our retirements, we too often fritter 
away our precious moments, moments ref- 
cued from the world, in trivial, fometimes, it 
is to be feared, in corrupt thoughts. But 
if we mufl. give the reins to our imagina- 
tion, let us fend this cxcurfive faculty to 
range among great and noble objects. Let 
kilretch forward under the fanftion of faith 
and the anticipation of prophecy, to the ac- 
compliihment of thofe glorious promifes and 
tremendous threatenings which will foon be 
realised in the eternal world. Thefe are 
topics which under the fafe and fober 
t 6 ' guidance 
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guidance of Scripture, will fix its largcft 
fpcculations and fullain its loftieil flights* 
The fame Scripture, while it expands and 
elevates the mind, will keep it fubjedt to the 
dominion of truth j while at the fame time 
it will teach it that its bolded* excurfions 
mud fall infinitely fhort of the adonifhing 
realities of a future date. 

Though we cannot pray with a too deep 
ftnfc of fin, we may make our fins too^ex- 
clufively the objed of our prayers. While 
wc keep, with a fclf-abafing eye, ouroun 
corruptions in view, let us look with equal 
intentnefs on that mercy, which cleanfeth 
from all fin. Let our prayers be all humi- 
liation, but let tli^m not be all complaint. 
When men indulge no other thought but 
that they are rtbcls, the hopelclTnefs of par- 
don hardens them into difloyalty. Let them 
look to the mere) of the King, as well as to 
the rebellion of the Subjed. If wc contem- 
plate his grace as difplayed in the Gofpel, 
then, though our humility uill increafe, our 

defpair 
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dcfpair will vanilh. Gratitude in this, as in 
human inftances, will create affeftion. “We 
love him becaiife he firft loved us.” 

Let us therefore always keep our unwor- 
thinefs in view as a reafon why we ftand in 
need of the mercy of God in Chrift ; but 
never plead it as a reafon why we fliould not 
draw nigh to him to implore that mercy. 
The bell: men arc unworthy for their own 
fakes ; the word on repentance will be ac- 
ccptccl for his fake and through his merits. - 

In prayer, then, the perfedions of God, 
and cfpecially his mercies in our redemption, 
fliould occupy our thoughts as much as our 
flns i our obligation to him as much as our 
departures from him. We fliould keep up 
in our hearts a conftstnt fenfe of our own 
weaknefs, not with a defign to difeourage 
the mind and deprefs the fpirits ; but with a 
view to drive us out of ourfelvos, in fearch of 
the divine affiftance. We fliould contem- 
plate our infirmity in order to draw us to 
look for his drength, and to feck that power 
from God which we vainly look for in our- 

felves *. 
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felves : Wo do not te!l a fick friend of his 
danger in order o griev.- or terrify him, but 
to induce him to apply to his Phyhcian, and 
to have rccourlo to his remedy. 

Among the charges which have been 
brought agaiiiH; ferious piety, ons is that it 
teaches men to defpair. The charge is juft 
in one fenfe as to the faft, but falfe in the 
fenfe intended. It leaches us to defpair 
indeed of ourfelves, while it inculcates that 
faith in a Redeemer, which is the true anti- 
dote to defpair. Faith quickens the doubting 
fpirit while it humbles the prefumptuous. 
The lowly Chriftian takes comfort in the 
bleffed promife, that God will never forfake 
them that are his. ^"'hc prefumptuous man 
is equally right in the doftrinc, but wrong 
in applying it. lie takes that comfort to 
Limfelf which was meant for another clafs 
of charattors. IJ.e mal-appropriation of 
Scripture pro>nifes, and threatenings, is the 
caufo of much error and delufion. 

Some d^evout enthufiafts have* fallen into 
error by an unnatural and impiafticable 

difm- 
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difintcrcniednefs) alTerting that God is to 
be loved cxclufively for hiinfclf, wijh an 
abfolute renunciation of any view of ad- 
vantage to ourfelves j yet that prayer cannot 
be mercenary, which involves God's glory 
with our own happinefs, and makes his will 
the law of our requefts. Though we are 
to dclire the glory of God fupremely j 
though this ought to be our grand adluating 
principle, yet he has gracioufly permitted, 
commanded, invited us, to attach our own 
happinefs to this primary obje£b. The Bible 
exhibits not only a beautiful, but an infepa- 
rable combination of both, which delivers us 
from the danger of unnaturally renouncing 
our own benefit, for the promotion of God's 
glory on the one hahdl^ and on the other, 
from feeking any happinefs independent of 
him, and underived from him. In enjoining 
us to love him fupremely, he has connefted 
an unfpcakable blcfiing with a paramount 
duty, the highell privilege with the molt 
pofiitive command. 

What a triumph for the humble Chrillian 
to be alTured, that “ the high and lofty one 

which 
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which inhabiteth eternity,” condcfcends at 
the fame time to dwell in the heart of the 
contrite j in his heart ! To know that God 
is the God of his life, to know that he is 
even invited to take the Lord for his God. 
—To clofe with God’s offers, to accej^t his 
invitations, to receive God as his portion, 
muft furely be more pleailng to our heavenly 
Father, than feparating our happinefs from 
his glory. To difconned our interefts from 
his goodncfs, is at once to detract from his 
pcrfcdlions, and to obfeure the brighlnefs of 
our own hopes. The declarations of infpired 
Writers are confirmed by the authority of 
the heavenly hofls. They proclaim that the 
glory of God and the happinefs of his crea- 
tures, fo far from interfering, are conntfted 
with each other. We know but of one 
Anthem compofed and fung by Angels, and 
this moft harmoniouily combines “ the glory 
of God in th * high“(l with peace on earth 
and good will to men.” 

The beauty of Scripture,” fays the great 
Saxon Reformer, ** confifts in pronouns.*' 
This God is our God — God even our 


own 



ewn God fliall blefs us — How delightful 
the appropriation ! to glorify him as being 
in himfelf confummatc excellence, and to 
love him from the feeling that his excellence 
is direfted to our felicity ! Here modefty 
woujd be ingratitude, difintereftednefs, re- 
bellion. It would be fevering ourfelves 
from him, in whom we live, and move, and 
arc ; it would be diifolving the conneclion 
which he has condefccndcd to eltablifli 
between himfelf and his Creatures. 

It has been juftly obferved, that the 
Scripture Saints make this union the chief 
ground of their grateful exultation — “ My 
ftrength,” “ tny rock,*’ “ my fortrefs,” tny 
deliverer!" again “ let the God of my fal- 
vation be exalted !’* Now take away the 
pronoun and fubftitute the article the, how 
comparatively cold is the iinpreffion 1 The 
confummation of the joy arifes from the pe- 
culiarity, the intimacy, the endearment of 
the relation. 

Nor to the liberal Chriftian Is the grateful 
joy diminilhed, when he bieifes his God as- 

“the 
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** the God of all them that truft in him.*' 
All general blefllngs, will he fay,- all provi- 
dential mercies, are mine individually, are 
mine as completely, as if no other fharcd in 
the enjoyment. Life, light, the earth and 
heavens, the Sun and Stars, whatever fuf- 
tains the body, and recreates the fpirits ! 
My obligation is as great as if the mercy 
had been made purely for me ; as great ? 
nay it is greater— it is augmented by a 
fenfe of the millions who participate in the 
blelfing. The fame enlargement of perfonal 
obligation holds good, nay rifes higher in 
the mercies of Redemption.' The Lord is 
my Saviour as completely as u he had re- 
deemed only me. That he has redeemed 
** a great multitude which no man can 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues,” isf'difFufion without 
abatement j it is general participation with- 
out individual diminution. Each has all. 

In adoring the Providence of God, we 
are apt to be llruck with what is new and 
out of courfe, while we too much overlook 

long. 
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long, habitual, and uninterrupted mercies. 
But common mercies, if lefs llriking, arc 
more valuable, both becaufe we have them 
always, and for the reafou above afljgned, 
becaufe others fliare them. The ordinary 
blellings of life are overlooked for the very 
reafon that they ought to be moft prized, 
becaufe they are moft uniformly beftowed. 
They are moft eflcntial to our fupport, and 
when once they are withdrawn we begin to 
find that they are alfo moft elTential to our 
comfort. Nothing raifes the price of a 
bleding like its removal, whereas it was its 
continuance which (hould have taught us its 
value. We require novelties, to awaken 
our gratitude, not conftdering that it is the 
duration of mercies which enhances their 
value. We want frefli excitements. We 
conftder mercies Irnig enjoyed as things of 
courfe, as things to which we have a fort 
of prefumptivc claim ; as if God had no 
right to withdraw what he has once beftowed, 
as if he were obliged to continue what he 
has once been pleafed to confer. 


But 



But that the Sun has fhone unremittingly 
from the day that God created him, is not 
a lefs Aupendous exertion o& power than 
that the hand which Axed him in the heavens- 
and marked out his progrefs through them, 
once faid by his fervant, “ Sun, ftand thou 
Aill upon Gibeon.’*^> That he has gone on 
in his ftrength, driving his uninterrupted 
career, and rejoicing as a Giant to run his 
courfe,** for fix thoufand years, is a more 
aAonifiiing exhibition of Omnipotence than 
that he fiiould have been once fufpended by 
the hand which fet him in motion. That 
the ordinances of heaven, that the eAablifhed 
laws of nature, fhould have been for one 
day -interrupted to ferve a particular occa- 
fion, is a Icfs real wonder, and certainly a 
lefs fubftantial blelling, than that in fjuch a 
multitude of ages they. j||ptild have purfued 
their appointed votlrfe, for the comfort of 
the whole fyftem. 

As the aifedions of the ChriAian ought to 
be fet on things above, fo it is for them that 
his prayers will be chiefiy addreAed. God, 
5 
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in promifing to “ give thofe who delight in 
him the dcfir^ of their heart,” could never 
mean temporal things, for thefe they might 
dcllre improperly as to the objcft, and inor- 
dinately as to the degree. The promife re- 
lates principally to fpiwtual bleffings. He 
not only gives us thefe mercies, but the very 
tlelire to obtain them is alfo his gift. Here 
our prayer requires no qualifying, no con- 
■ditioning, no limitation. We cannot err in 
our choice, for God himfelf is the objefl: of 
it : we cannot exceed in the degree, unlcfs 
it were poflible to love him too well, or to 
pleafe him too much. 

Wc lliould pray for worldly comforts, and 
for a bleffing on our earthly plans, though 
lawful in themfelves, conditionally, and with 
a refervation, bed(Phe, after having been car- 
•neft in our requefts for them, it may happen 
that when we come to the petition thy will 
be done” we may in thefe very words be inad- 
vertently praying that our previous petitions 
may not be granted. In this brief requeft 
confids the vital principle, the cfl'cntial fpirit 

of 
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of Prayer. God fhews his munificence in 
encouraging us to aik moll eatneAly for the 
greateft things, by promifing that the fmallor 
lhall be added unto us.** We therefore 
acknowledge his liberality, mod when we 
requeft the highell favours. He manifefts 
his infinite fuperiority to earthly fathers by 
chiefly <^*ghting to confer thofe fpiritual 
gifts which they lefs folicitoufly defire for 
their children than thofe worldly advantages 
on which God fets fo little value. 

Nothing Ihort of a fincere (Icvotednefs to 
God can enable us to maintain an equality 
of mind, under unequal circumftances. We 
murmur that we have not the things we alk 
amifs, not knowing that they are withheld 
by the fame mercy by which the things that 
are good for us are grai^iW. Things good 
in themfelves may not be good for us. A 
refigned fpirit is the proper difpofition to 
prepare us for receiving mercies, or for 
having them denied. Refignation of foul„ 
like the allegiance of a good fubjed, is al« 
ways in readinefs though not in adion ; 

whereas 
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whereas an impatient mind is a fpirit dif- 
afiedliion, alvKdys prepared to revolt, when 
the will of the fovereign is in oppoAtion to 
that of the fubjeft. This feditious principle 
is the infallible charadlcriAic of an unre> 
newed mind. 

A Aiicere love of God will make us 
thankful when our fupplications are granted, 
and patient and cheerful when they are dc-. 
nied. He who feels his heart rife againfl; 
any divine difpenfation ought not to reft till 
by ferious meditation and carneft prayer it 
be moulded into fubmiflion. An habit of ac- 
quiefcence in the will of God, will fo operate 
on the faculties of hil mind, that even 
his judgment will embrace the convi£tion, 
that what he once fo ardently deAred, would 
not have been tl^ good thing, which his 
blindnefs had confpired with his wifhes to 
make him believe it to be. He will recollect 
the many inftances in which if his import 
tunity had prevailed, the thing which ig- 
norance requeued, and wifdom denied, 
would have infured his mifeiy. Every frefh 

difappoint- 
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•difappointment will teach him to diftruft 
himfelf and to confide jn Godi Experience 
will inftrud him that there may be a better 
way of hearing our re<5uefts than that of 
granting them. Happy for us that He to 
whom they are addrefled knows which is 
befl and a£fs upon that knowledge. 

We fi^ld endeavour tb-render our pri- 
vate devotions eSedual remedies for our own 
particular fins. Prayer againft fin in general 
is too indefinite to reach the individual cafe. 
We muft bring it home to our own heart, 
olfe we maybe confelfihg another man’s fins 
and overlooking our own. If we have any 
.predominant fault \,we Ihould pray more 
efpedally agaiinfl; that fault. If we pray for 
any virtue of.'Arhith we. particularly Hand in 
need, we fhould d^eU;»on our own deli- 
ci^ces in that yirtuef till our fouls become 
deeply affefted iyith dur want of it. Our 
Prayers lliould be circumfiantial, not as was 
before pbferved fQrthe4nfprmation of infinite 
wifdoip> -but for the ftirrin^ up of our own 
dull affeflions) At^ as the recafiitulatioii of 
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our wants tends to keep up n oipr 

d^)aulence, the enlarging on our eQ>edal 
mercies will t^U t^ alive a fenfie o£ 
gratitude. .^Thile^^t^cnminate petitlpns» 
confeffionst and tnaokQ^vingSt,. leave the 
nund to wander in ind^^ derotioq^ and 
unaSe£ting ge^^Uti^j wi|l;pi|t perfonality 
and without apprgipi^t^^ ^t 
vious that w^ estcept th^ofe gr^,i^vejr&l 
points in Wch "all have an equal inteip^» 
and which jni«ft^a|ways!^rm thq^imce of 
family, and efpe^ally of^^^lic ptjj^er. 

On the bleffing attent^ J^pj^piuty m 
prayer, the Gplgcl^ie al^^g^^tly; 

God perhapf d<^jj^ to .w« ,ipay 
perfevere in alli^g^,I^ii^iiieq\iire im- 
portunity for our own |he fre- 

quency an^ «rg^cy^^h|„8j|jidon. may 
bnng our to which 


he will Jbe ^vot^ble.' 'i’ , 

iffpirit qf obed ience 
to his command in a ‘ 

frame of waiti^*iQi^ysyl^ej&w!^ 
prayers, and 

vou I. G *' ^ qre 


vou I. 
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we have obtained it. This is that “ pre- 
paration of the heart** which would always 
keep us in a pollure for duty. If we defert 
the duty becaufe an immediate blelling does 
not vifibly attend it, it fhews that we do not 
ferve God out of confcience but felfilhnefs ; 
that we grudge expending on him that fer- 
vice which brings ds in no immediate intered:. 
Though he grant not our petition, let us 
never be tempted to withdraw our applica- 
tion. 

Our reluftant demotions may remind us 
of the remark of a cettain great political wit, 
who apologii^ed for his late attendance in 
Parliament, by his being detained while a 
party of foldiers .lev^ dragging a volunteer 
to his duty. How many excufes do we find 
for not being in time !- How many apologies . 
for brevity! iXdtv m'any evafions for negleft ! 
How unwilling, tOo often, are we to come 
into the divine prefencej how relufiant to 
remain in it! Tlibfe hduH which are leaft 
valuable' for hunnefs,’ which are lead feafon- 
able for plealiure, we commonly give to re- 
' ' ’ ligion. 
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ligion. Our energies, which were fo readily 
exerted in the fociety we have juft quitted, 
are funk as we approach the divine prefence. 
Our hearts, which were all alacrity in fome 
frivolous conyerfation, become .cold and in* 
animate, as if it were the natural property of 
devotion to freeze the aftedions. Our animal 
jfpirits which fo readily' performed' their 
fundions before, now flacken their vigour 
and lofe their vivacity. The lluggiOi body 
fympathizes with the unwilling mind, and 
each promotes the deadnefs of the other j 
both are flow in liftening to the call of duty ; 
both are foon weary in perfornnng it. .How 
do our ftmeies rove back to the plcafurcs we 
have been enjoying ! How aptare the diver- 
lified images of thofe pleafures to mix theniv 
fclves with our fetter thoughts, to pull 
down our higher afpirarions. ' As prayer 
requires all the energies of the compound 
being of man, fo w;e too oftep; feel as if there 
were a confpiracy of body, fouj, and fpirit, 
to diflncline and difqualiiy us fqr it. 

Wh^ the heart is once liheerejy tuimed to 
Q a religion. 
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religion, we need not, every time we pray, 
examine into every truth, and feek for con- 
vidion over and over again} but aflume 
that thofe dodrincs are true, the truth of 
which we have already proved. From a- 
general and fixed impreffion of thefe prin- 
ciples,, will refult a tafie, a difpofednefs, a 
love, fo intimate, that the convidions of the 
underftanding will become the aftedions of 
the heart. 

To be ^ecply impreffed with a few fun- 
dafSental truths, to digeft them thoroughly, 
to meditate on them ferioufly, to pray over 
them fervently, to get them deeply rooted 
|n the heart, will be more produdive of faith 
and holinefs, than to labour after variety, 
.ingenuity, or elegance'/ The indulgence of 
imagination will rather diftrad than edify. 
Searching after ingenious thoughts will 
rather divert the attention from God to our- 
felves,, .than promote fixednefs of thought, 
finglcnefs of’ intention, and devotednefs of 
fpicitv Whatever is fubtil and refined, is 
m danger of being unfcriprural. If we do 

not 
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not guard the mind it will learn to wander 
in quelt of novelties. It will leam to fet 
more value on original thoughts than devout 
afFcAions. It is the bufinefs of prayer to 
caft down imaginations which gratify the 
natural aflivity of the mind, while they leave 
the heart unhumbled. 

We Ihould confine ourfelves to the prefent 
bufinefs of the prefent moment ; vl« Ihould 
keep the mind in a ftate of perpetual de- 
pendence } we Ihould entertain no long 
views. ** Now is the . accepted time.’* 
** To-day we muft hear his voice.” *‘^Give 
us i/jis day our daily bread." The manna 
will not keep till to-morrow: to-morrow will 
have its own wants, and' mull have its own 
petitions. To-morrow we mull feek the 
bread of heaven afrelh. 

We Ihould however avoid coming to our 
devotions with unfurnilhed minds. We 
Ihould be always laying in materials for 
prayer^, by a diligent courfe of ferious readr 
ing, by treafuring up in our minds the mod 
important truths. If we rulh into the divine 
o 3 prefence 
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prefence mth a vacant or ignorant , and un> 
prepared mind, \ie[th,a heart full, of the 
' world; as we lhaU feel nq difpofitipn or 
qualification, for the wcurk we are about to 
engage in, fo we cannot exped; that our 
petitions ^ill be heard or granted. There 
inufi be fome congruity between the heart 
and the objed;^ fppe affinity., between the 
fiate of our minds and the bufuiefs in which 
they are employed, if w^ w:ould exped fuc* 
cefs in the work. ' : 

We are often dcjcaved bpth as to the 
print^le and the, ,efie£l: of our prayers. 
When from fome external caufe the heart 
is glad, the fpirits light, , the thoughts ready, 
the tongue voluble, a .kifid .of fpontaneou-s 
eloquence is the refult; with this we arc 
pleafed, and this ready, flpt^ we. are willing 
to impofe on ourfelves for {uety. , 

On the other hand, when the mind is de- 
jefited, the animal fpirits Idw, the thoughts 
confufed;' when appofivs words do not 
readily prefent themlielves, we are apt to ac- 
cufe our heartt^of want of fervour, to lament 
‘ ■ ■' 'our 
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our weaknefsy'and to moom that becaufe we 
have had no pl^ure in praying, our prayers 
have, therefore, not afcended to the throne 
'of mercy. In both cafes we perhaps judge 
outfelves Unfitly. Thefe unready accents, 
thefe faltering praifes^ thefe ill-expreded 
'^Hons, may ;find mdi% acceptance than 
the florid talk with which we wene fo well 
fatisfied : dte' latte^ cbnfifted; it may be, of 
fhining ' thoughts, ' floating on the flincy, 
eloquent words dwelling only on the lips $ 
the former \»as the’ fighing' of a contrite 
heart, abafed by the feehhg of its own un« 
worthinefs, and awefl by the perfe£tions of 
a holy and hedxt-f^rching Qod. The heart 
is diflafisfied with its o^ dtil}. and taflelefs 
repetitions^ which, with all their imperfec- 
tions,' Infinite Gdbdnefs may perhaps hear 
with favor */~We may not only be elated 
• ' with 

.V, •(* Of thefe fort of r^rfftitions, our admirable Church 
' jLitui^ has been accufed as a fault ; but this defed, 
if it be bfte, happily accommodates itfelf to our infir- 
mities. Where is the fkvouivd being whofe attention 
pever wanders, whofe heart accompanies his lips in 
04, “ every 
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with the fluency but even with the fervency 
of our puyers. Vanity may grow out of 
the very a£i; of renouncing it, and we may 
begin to feel proud at having humbled our- 
felves fo eloquently. 

There is however a ftrain and fpirit of 
prayer equally diftinQ from that facility and 
copioufnefs for which we certainly are never 
the better in the fight of God, and from 
that conftraint and dr)T\efs for which we may 
be never the worfe. There is a Ample, folid, 
pious ftrain of prayer in which the fupplicant 
IS fo filled and occupied with a fenle of his 
own dependence, and of the importance of 
ihc things for which he afles, and fo per- 
fuadtd of the power and grace of God 
through Chiift to give him thofe things, 
that while he is engaged in it, he does not 
merely iinagh ”, but feels aft'urcd that God 


every fu/cnce? 1 > there 09 ablence of mind in the 
petitioner, lo wandcrin^g of the thoiiglit‘», no incon- 
da.icy of the heart, which th<.fe ii-pelitions are wifely 
calculated to correct, to roufe Iik jead attention, to 
biiit^back the ftrayed afic£ttou$? 
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is nigh to him as a reconciled fatber^ fo that 
every burden and doubt arc taken off front 
his mind. “ He knows/* as St. John ex- 
prefles it, “ that he has the petitions he de- 
fired of God,*’ and feels the truth of that 
promife, “ while they are yet fpeaking 1 will 
hear.** This is the perfeftion of prayer. 


o 5 
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CHAP. VI. , 

Cultivation ^ a Devotional Spirit. 

To maintain a devotion^ Spmt, two things 
are efpecially neceiTary— ’habittially to culd* 
Tate the difpolition, ahd habitually to ai^id 
whatever is unfavourable' to it. Frequent 
retirement and recoHedlion are ihdifpenfable, 
together with fuch a'general courfe of read- 
ing, as, if it do not adually promote the 
fpirit wc are endeavouring to maintain, ihall 
never be hoftile to it. We Ihould avoid as 
much as in us lies all fuch fociety, all fuch 
amufements as excite tempers which it is 
the daily bufmels of a ChrilUan to fubdue, 
and all thofe feelings which it isi his con- 
ftant duty to fupprefs. 

And here may we venture to obfetve, that 
it foine things which are appaqpttly inhocent, 
and do not adume an alarming afped,or bear 
& dangerous chara£i;er; things which the ge- 
nerality 
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nerality of decorous people a^rm, (how 
truly we know not,) to be fafe for them } yet 
if we find that thefe things ftir up in us im* 
proper propenflties, if they awaken thoughts 
which ought not to be excited } if they abate 
our love for religious, exercifes^ or infringe 
on our time for performing them } if they 
make fpiritual concerns appear inflpid, if 
th^ wind our hearts a little more about the 
world ; in fhort, if we have formerly found 
them injurious to our own fouls, then let no 
example or perfuafion, no belief of their 
alleged innocence, no plea of their perfed 
fafety, tempt . us to indulge in them. It 
matters little to our fecurity what they are to 
others. Our bufmefs is with ourfelves» 
Our rerponilbility' is on our own heads. 
Others canpot know the fide on which we 
are available. Let our own unbiafied judg- 
ment determine our opinion, let our own 
experience decide for our own condud. 

In fpeakin^f books, we cannot forbear 
noticing that wry prevalent fort of reading, 
which .is little lefs produdive of evil, little 
a 6 Ief& 
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lefts prejudicial to ihoral and mental improve* 
ment) than that which carries a more formi- 
dable appearance. Wc cannot confine our 
cenfure to thofe more corrupt writings 
which deprave the heart, cl^auch the ima- 
gination, an ^ pmicn the-pfin^ples. Of thefe 
the turpitude.is fo obvicmjS that no caution on 
this head, it is prerumed,-:r^,.bc necedary. 
But if juftice forbidst us to^Confound thfs^in- 
iipid with the mifehieMQus,;the, idle with the 
vicious, andthe frivolous with the proHigate, 
ftill we can only admit of ihades, deep fhades 
we allow, of difiT^tice. Thefe works, if 
comparatively harmlefs, yet debafe the tafte, 
flacken the inteUefhul nerve, let down the 
underftanding, fet the fancy loofe,-and fend 
it gadding among low va)ad- mean obje^. 
They not only, nm ftway with* -the time 
which Ihould be^given to better things, but 
gradually deflroy all tafte^or jitter things. 
-They (ink the mind to their own Aandard, 
and give it a iluggiOi relud^c^ we ;had 
almoft faid, a moral incap^y for; every 
thing above their leyel. . T^ mj^d, by lor^ 
, habit 
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habit of {looping, lofes its erednefs, and 
yields to its degradation. It becomeis fo low 
and narrow by the littlenefs of the things 
which engage it, that it requires a painful 
effort to lift itfelf high enough, or to open 
itfelf wide enough, to embrace great and 
noble objefb. The appetite is vitiated. 
Excels, inftead of producing a furfeit, by 
wakening the digeilion, onlyinducesaloath- 
ing for ftronger noarifhmem. The faculties 
which might have been expanding in works 
of fcience, or foaring in the contemplation of 
genius, become fatisfied with the imperti- 
nences of the mofl ordinary fidion, lofe their 
relifh for the feVerity of truth, the elegance 
of tafte, and the fobemefs of religion. 
Lulled in the torpor of repofe, the intelle^ 
dozes, and enjoys in its waking dream 
All the wild tralh of deep, without the reft. 

In avtiding books which excite the paf- 
fions, it would feem flrahge to include even 
fome devotional works. Yet fuch as merely 
kindle warm feelings are not always the fafell. 
Let us rather prefer thofe which, while they 

t^d 
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tend to raife a devotional fpirit, awaken 'the 
affedions without difordcring them, which 
while they elevate the defires, purify them ; 
which Ihew us our own nature, and lay open 
its corruptions. Such as fhew us the -malig* 
nity of fin, the deceitfulnefii of 'our hearts, 
the feeblenefs of our bed refolutions ; fuch 
as teach us to pull oif -the-nulk from the 
faired appearances, and difcbver every hiding* 
place, where fome lurkittg evil would con* 
ceal itfelf ; fuch fhetv us not what we 
appear to others, but what we really are; 
fuch as, co-operating with our interior feel- 
ings, and ihewing us our natural date, point 
out our abiblutc need of a Redeemer, lead 
us to feek to him for pa^on from a convic- 
tion that there is no other refuge> no other 
falvation. Let us be converfant with fuch 
writings as teach us that while we long to 
obtain the reiniffion of oixr 'tranfgreflions, 
we mud not defire the remidion .-of our 
vlutieS. Let us feek for fuch^a Saviour as 
vrili^ot only deliver us from the punifhment 
of fin, but from its dominion alfo. 

The. 
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The eonftaiit habit . of peruixhg .devout 
books 4 fo tn^penfebie, that it has beeh 
termed with great propriety the oil. of the 
lamp of pray^. . Too much reading, how> 
ever, apd too little meditation, may produce 
the efied; of a ^l^mp/ inverted, which, is ex* 
tinguilhed by the v^ry excefs of that aliment 
whofe property it is to feed it. 

And let us ever bear in mind that the end 
of prayer is hot anfwered when the Prayer 
is fini.lhed. We fliould regard prayer as a 
means to a farther end. '.The a£l of prayer 
is not fufficient, we mull cultivate a Jpirit 
of prayer. And though, when the adual 
devotion is over, we cahhot, ainid the dif« 
tiadUons of company and builnefs, tdwa^ 
be thinking of hWenly things, yet the 
delire, the frame, the propenfity, the willing* 
nels to't^m to them, we miift, however 
difficult, fndeavour to maintain. 

,The proper temper for prayer Ihould pre* 
cede the a^^ The difpohtion ihould be 
wroi^ht in the mind before therexercife is 
Ix^un., To bring a proud temper to an 
' . • humble 
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humble prayer,' a luxurious habit to a 
denying prayer, or a .yorldly difpofition to 
a fpiritually minded prayer, is a pofitive 
anomaly. A habit is more powerful than 
an aft, and a previoufly indulged temper 
during the day will, not, it ia to be feared, 
be fully couuterafted by the exercife of a 
few minutes devotion at night. 

Prayer is dcfigned for a perpetual reno- 
vation of the motives to virtue j if therefore 
the caufe is not followed by its coufequence, 
a confcquence inevitable but for the impedi- 
ments we bring to 'it, we rob our nature of 
its higheft privilege, and run the danger of 
incurring a penalty where we are looking 
for a bleffing. 

That the habitual fehdency .of the life 
Ihould be tl:e- preparation for the dated 
prayer, is naturally fuggefted to us by our 
bleiTed Redeemer in hit; Sermon on the 
Mount. He announced the precepts of 
holinofs, and their correfp* uding beatitudes j 
he gave the fpiritual expahtion of the. Law, 
the direftions for alms-givbig, the exhort- 

ation 
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ation to love oxir enemies, nay, the effence 
and fpirit of the whole Decalogue, previous 
to his dcliverin|[ his own divitie prayer, as a 
pattern for ours. Let us learn from this 
that the preparation of prayer is therefore 
to live in all thofe purfuits which we may 
fafely beg of God to blcfs, and- in a confii^ 
with all thofe temptations into which we 
pray not to be led. 

If God be the centre to which our hearts 
are tending, every line in our lives muft 
meet in him. 'With this point in view there 
will be a harmony between our prayers and 
our pradicc, a confiftency between devotion 
and conduft, which will make every part 
turn to this one end, %ear upon this one 
point. For the beauty of the Chriftian 
fcheme confifts not in parts, (however good 
in themfelves) which tend to feparate views, 
and lead to dilFerentends; but it arifesfrom 
its being one entire, uniform, conneded 
■plan, ** compadied of that which every joint 
fupplieth,” and of which all the parts tcr< 
minute in this one grand ultimate point. 

Tht 
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The de%n of Prxfet therefore, as we 
before obferved, is not merely to make us 
devout while we are engaged in it, but that 
its odour maybe difTufed through all the 
intermediate fpaces of the day, enter into all 
its occupatione, duties, and tempers. Nor 
muH: its refults be partial, or limited to eafy 
and pleafant duties, but extend to fuch as are 
lefs alluring. When we pray, for inllance, 
for our enemies, the prayer mull be rendered 
pradlical, mult be made a means of foftening 
odr fpirit, and cooling our refentment toward 
them. If we delerve their enmity, the true 
fpirit of prayer will put us upon endeavour- 
ing to cure th^ fault which has excited it. 
If we do not deferve it, it vill put us on 
flriving for a placable temper, and we lhall 
endeavour not to let flip fo favourable an 
occafion of cultivating it. There is no fuch 
foftener of auimolity, no fuch foother of 
refentment, no fuch allayer of hatred, as 
fincere cordial prayer. 

iris obvious, that the precept to pray 
vithout ceafing can never mean to enjoin 

aeon- 
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a continue courfe of ad;ual prayer. But 
while it more diredly enjoins us to embrace 
all proper occafions of performing this fa> 
crcd duty, or rather of claiming this valu- 
able privilege, (ff U, plainly implies that we 
Ihould try to keep up conftantly that fenfc 
of the divine prefatce which ihall maintain 
the difpofitlon. In order to this, we fhould 
inure our minds to refiefHon ; we Ihould 
encourage ferious thoughts. A good thought 
barely paifing through the mind will make 
little impreflion on it., We muft arreftdt, 
conllrain it to remw with us, expand, am- 
plify, and, as it were, take it to pieces. It 
muft be diltin^y unfolded,, and carefully 
examined, or it will Iohve*no precife idea, 
it muft be fixed and incorporated, or it will 
produce nb praQkfij Wc muft not 

difmifs it till it has left fome trace on the 
mind, till it has made fome impreffion on 
the heart, . 

On the other hand, if wc give the reins to 
a loofe ungovemed fency, at other times, if 
we abandon our minds to frivolous thoughts; 

if 
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if we fill them with corrupt images ; if we 
cherilh fenfual ideas during the refi: of the 
day, can we exped that none of tlicle 
images will intrude, that none of thefe im- 
preflions will be revived, but that ** the tem- 
ple into which foul things** Have been invited 
will be cleanfed at a given moment ; that 
worldly thoughts will recede and give place, 
at once, to pure and holy thoughts ? Will 
that fpirit, grieved by impurity, or refilled 
by levity, return with his warm beams, and 
cheering infiucnces,lo the Contaminated man- 
fion from which he has been driven out ? Is 
it wonderful if finding no entrance into a 
heart filled with vanity he ihould withdraw 
himfelf ?— We cannot, in retiring into our 
clofcts, change^ our natures as we do our 
cloaths. The difpofition we fsccry thither 
will be likely to remain wdth us. We have 
no right to -xped that a new temper will 
meet us at tfiv. door. We tan only hope 
that tin fpirit we bring thither will be chc- 
riihed and improved. It is not cafy, rather 
it yS^ot poflible, to graft genuine devotion 
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oa a life of an opppiice tendency } nor can 
wq .delight ourfelves regularly for' a few 
ftated .momente, in that God whom we 
have not been lerving during the day. We 
may, indeed, to .qqiet our cohffcience, take 
up the employment- of prayer, but cannot 
take up the Hate of mind which will make 
thq employment beneficial to ourfelves, or 
the prayer acceptable to God, if all the 
previous day we have. becM carelefs of our- 
felves, and ^unniindful of our Maker. " Tbcy 
will not pray differently from the reft of the 
world, who do not live differently. 

What a contradiction is it to lament the 
weaknefs, the mifer^, and.the corruption 
of our nature, in oar devotions, arid then 
to rulh into a Jife, though not perhaps of 
vice, yet of indulgences, calculated to en- 
creafe that weaknefs, to inflame thofe cor- 
ruptions, and to lead to that mifery ! There 
is either no meaning in our prayers, or no 
fenfe in our conduft. In the one we mock 
.God, in th.e other we deceive ourfelves. 

Will not he who keeps up an habitual in- 

tercourfe 
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t^couife^^th hiis ]M^er, 'vho is vigilant in 
thought, felf'deh^g In ^i^on, vrho ftrir^' 
to keep^ his heart from' wrong deiires, his 
mind from' vain itnagihaitiohi," and his Ups 
from idle w6rds, briiig-a hioi^ prepared 
fpirit, a more 'colle&ed .mind,’'- be more en- 
gaged, more 'penetmtied, ihoie prefent to the 
occafion ? Will" he not feel more delight in 
this devout ekercife, iroap more benefit from 
it, than he who lives at random, prays from 
cuftom, and who,' though he dares not inter- 
mit the form, is a ftianger to its fpirit. 

We rpeak not here to the felf-fufficient 
formalin, or 'the caireieis profligate. Among 
thofe whom we now'^ke^he liberty to ad- 
drefs, are to be found j’efpecially in the higher 
clafs of females, the amiable and the inte- 
refting, and,' in many relpieds, the virtuous 
and corredt; — charadters fo engaging, fo 
evidently -made for better thihgs, ‘fo capable- 
of reaching high degr^’of exrellence,' fo ' 
formed jlp give 'he* tohb to Chriftism prac- 
tice, a||^ell hs to faffildn, fo calculated to 
givd ^ibeautifbl ithpreffion of that reiigipn 
■' ‘ which 


to 
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which they pi^&rs without fufii^Qtly adori^* 
ing^,. which they l^lieve without fairly ex- 
emplifying; tha't yte <^ndt £o!i;hcar taking a 
tender iAtereif in thair. welfare, we cannot, 
forbear, breathing n^fervent prayer, that 
they may yet r^ch tnie .elevation fot which 
they were inttmded ; they may hold out 

a uniform and confident pattern, of ** what- 
foever things are pur^.honell,' juft, lovely, 
and of good rupqrt 1” This ^the Apoftle 
goes on to intimate can only be done by 

THINKING ON THESJi THINGS. Things 
can only influence our praSice as they en- 
gage our attention. Would not then a con- 
firmed habit of .^ripus thought -tend to 
corrcd that inconfldei^tion, which we are 
willing to hope, more than \yant of principle, 
lies at the bottom of the inconfiftency we 
are lamenting ? 

If, as it is generally allowed, die great dif- 
ficulty of our fpiritpal life is tp make the 
future predominate.pver the prcfent, do we 
not, by'the condutQ: we $re regretting, aggra* , 
;vat4 vhk ^ poyer to dimimfh ? 

Mifcal-' 
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Mifcalculation of the relative value of things 
is one of the greateft errors of our moral 
life. We eftimatc th^m in an inverfc pro* 
portion to their value, as well as to their 
duration : we lavilh earneft and durable 
thoughts on things fo trifling that they de- 
ferve little regard, fo brief that they “ perifh 
with the iifing,” while we bellow only flight 
attention, on things of infinite worth ; only 
tranfient thoughts, on things of eternal 
duration. 

Thofe who are fo far confeientious as not 
to intermit a regular courfe of devotion, and 
who yet allow ihemfelvcs at the fame time to 
go on in a courfe of amul^ments which rxcire 
a direftly oppofite fpirit, are inconceivably 
augmenting their own ditlicultics. They are 
eagerly heaping up fuel in the day, on the 
fire which th .y intend to extinguilh in the 
evening ; they are voluntarily adding to the 
temptations, agaiftll which they mean to re- 
queft grace to 'l-ruggle. 1 o acknowlege at 
the fame tioie, that we find it hard to ferve 
Goijys: we ought, and yet to be fyftematically 

indulging 
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iniJulgiiig habits, which inuft naturally in- 
ciraib tlu; duliculty, makes our charaftcr 
aimoil lidiculous, while it renders our duty 
.'diuofl impnidicabL'. 

While we make our way more dilHcuIt 
by thefe very indulgences with which wc 
think to cheer and refrclh it, the determined 
Chriftian becomes his own pioneer } ho 
makes his path comparatively cafy by volun- 
tarily clearing it the obftaclos which im- 
pede his progrefs. 

TIicl'o habitual indulgences feem a contra- 
(iicllon to that obvious law, that one virtue 
aluays involves another j for wc cannot 
labour alter any grace, that of prayer for 
inilance, without refilling whatever is oppo- 
filc to it. If then we lament, that it is fo 
hard to ferve God, let us not by our condu^ 
liirnilh argtimcnts agaiuft ourfelvcs; for, 
as if the dUliculty were not great enough 
in itfelf, we are continually heaping wp 
mountains in our way, by indulging in fuch 
purfuits and pallions, as make a fntall labour 
an infurniountabic one. 

VOL. I. If We 
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We may often jmjge belter of our ftate 
by the refult, than by the act cf prayer, 
our very defe£ls, our colclncfs, dcadncfs, 
■«'an(lerings, may leave more eontritiou ou 
the fouly than the happieft turn of thought. 
The ficiing of our wants, the coiifcllion of 
our fins, tlie acknowledgment of our de- 
pendence, the renunciation t.i‘ ourfelves, 
the fupplicatlon for meiry, the application 
to “ the fountain opened for fin,” -the cor- 
dial entreaty for the aid of the Spirit, tlie rc- 
linqiiilliment of our own will, reiolutions of 
better obedience, petitions that thefc refolu- 
tionSvinay bo directed and fanclirii.d, tlicfe 
are the fubjcdls in which the fiipplicaiit 
fiiould be engaged, by which his thoughts 
Ihould be abforbed. Can they be fo ab- 
forbed, if iqaiiy of the iiuei veiling bojirs 
are pafled in purfuits of a totally dilierent 
con'plexion ? purfuits which raife the pallions 
which we s»re feekiag to allay ? Will the 
cheriilied vanities go ai our bidding ? Will 
the required dilpofitioiis come at our calling ? 
Do. we find our lempeys fo obedient, our 

pallions 
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pafllons fo obfcquious in the other concerns 
of life ? If not, whatreafon have we to ex* 
pe£k their obfequioufnefs in this grand con- 
cern? We Ihould therefore endeavour to 
believe as we pray, to think as we pray, 
to feel as we prdy, and to act as we pray. 
Prayer muft not be a folitary, independent 
cxercifc ; but an exercife interwoven with 
many, and infeparably connefted with that 
golden chain of Chriftian duiios, of which, 
when fo connefted, it forms one of the moft 
important links. 

I.et us be careful that our cares, occupa- 
tions and amufoments may be alu\.ys fuch 
that we may not be afraid to. implore the 
divine blefling on them ; this is the crite- 
rion of their fafety and of our duty. Let 
us endeavour that in each, in all, one con- 
tinually growing fontiment and feeling of 
loving, ferving, and pleafing God, main- 
tain its predominant ftation in the heart. 

An additional reafon why we ihould Iiv{^ 
in the perpetual ufe of prayer, feeins to be, 
that our blelTed Redeems, after having given 
It a both 
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both the example and the command, while 
on earth, condefeends ftill to be our unccuC- 
ing interceflbr in Heaven. Can we ever 
ceafe petitioning for ourfelves, when we be- 
Ueve that he never ccafes interceding for us? 

If wc are fo unhappy as now to And little 
pleafure in this holy exercife, that however 
is fo far from being a rcafon for difeon- 
linuing it, that it affords the ftrongeft argu- 
ment for perfevcrancc. I’liat w'hich was at 
iuft a form, will become a pleafurc ; that 
wliich was a burden w'ill become a privilege; 
that, which we inipofc upon ourfelves as a 
medicine, will become ncccflary as an ali- 
ineiit, and deArable as a gratificatioiu That 
wliich is now lliort and fuperficial, will be- 
come copious and folid. The chariot-wheel 
is warmed by its own motion. Ufe will 
liia.ke that eafy which was at Arft painful. 
That which i •• once become eafy will foou 
be rendered pleafant. Inftead of repining 
iit the perform: ’tee, we lhall be unhappy ai 
the ouiidion. When a man recovering 
from AcLnefs attempts to walk, he does not 

dif. 
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dlfcontinuc the excrcife bccaufe he feels 
himfelf weak, nor even becaufe the effort is 
painful. He rather r^oubles his exertion. 
It is from his perfcverance that he looks for 
ftrength. An additional turn every day 
diminifhes his repugnance, augments his 
vigour, improves his fpirits. That effort 
which was fubmitted to becaufe it was falu^ 
tary, is continued becaufe the feeling of 
renovated ftrength renders it delightful. 
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CHAP. vri. 

'i'bc Love of God, 

Our love to Goil arifes out of want. 
God’s love to us out of fulnefs. Our in- 
digence draws us to that power which can 
relieve, and to that goodnefs which can 
blefs us, . .Ills overflowing love delights to 
make us partakers of the bounties he gra- 
cioufly imparts, not only in the gifts of his 
Providence, but in the richer communica- 
tions of his grace. We are firft drawn to 
love him from the confideration of his mer- 
cies, from the Experience of his bounties; 
but this confulcration and -this experience in 
a rightly-turned mind lead us to love him 
for bis^wn excellences. We can only be 
faid to love Qod, when w'e endeavour to 
glorify him, when we defirc a participation 
of <ij^is nature, wheii we Audy to imitate his 
perfedbons. 


Wc 
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We arc fomeilmcs inclined to fufpefl: the 
love of God to us. We are too little fuf- 
picious of our want of love to him. Yet if 
wc examine the .caf# by evidence, as wc 
Ihoald examine any conimdn queftion, what 
real inftances can we produce of our love to 
Him ? What imaginable inftance can we not 
produce, of his love to us ? If negleff, for- 
gotfulnefs, ingratitude, ' difobedience, cold* 
nefs in our affoflions, deadnefs in our duty, 
be evidences of our love to him, .fUch evi* 
donees, but fuch only, we can abundantly 
allege. If life and all the countlef> catalogue 
of mercies that makes life pleafant, be }')roofs 
of his love to us, thefe he has given us in 
hand; — if life eternal, if bleflcdnefs tliat 
knows no meafure and no pnd, be proofs of 
love, thefe he has given us -in promife — to 
the Chriftian we had almofl faid, he has 
given them in pofleffion. 

When the adoring foul is grateRilIy ex- 
patiating on the inexhauftible inilances of 
the love of God to us, let it never forget 
to rife to its ihoft exalted pitch, to reil ba 
H 4 its 
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its lofticft objcft. His inejiimable love m the 
redemption of the world by our Lord Jcfits 
Chrijl, This is the crowning point j this 
is the gift which imparts their highed value 
to all his Other gifts. It combines whatever 
can render divine munificence complete : — 
pardon of fin, acceptance with God, per- 
feftion and perpetuity of blelTcdnefs. Well 
may the Chriftian in the devout contempla- 
tion of this fublime myftery, which the 
higheft of all created intelligences “ defire 
to look into,” exclaim in grateful rapture, 
** Thou art the God that doeft wonders !’* 
A redeemed world is the triumph of infinity. 
Power and goodnefs, truth and mercy, 
righteoufnefs and peace, incorporated and 
loft in each other I 

Love is a grace of fuch pre-eminent dif- 
tinflion, that t!>e Redeemer is emphatically 
defignated by ir. To Him that loved 
us. This is fuch a charafteriftic ftyle and 
title that no name is appended to it. 

' It muft, irkfoine thing to ferve a maf- 
ter i|thom we do not love } a mafter whom 

we 
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we compelled to obey, though we think 
his requilidons hard, and his commands un* 
reafonable ; under whofe eye we know that 
we continually live, though his prcfencc is 
not only undelightful but formidable.. 

Now every creature muft obey Godj 
whether he lore him or not he muft a& 
always in his fight, whether he delight in 
him or not ; and to a heart of any feelings 
to a fpirit of any liberality, nothing is fo 
grating' as conflrained obedience. To love 
God, to ferve him becaufc we love him, is 
therefore no lefs our highcft happinefs, than 
our moll boundcn duty.. Love makes all 
labor light. We ferve with alacrity, .where 
we love with cordiality. 

Where the heart is devoted to an objeft, 
we require not to be perpetually reminded 
of our obligations to obey him : they prc* 
fent themfelves fpontaneoufly, we fulfil them 
readily, I had almofl faid,. involuntarily; 
we think not fo mdch of the fervice as of 
the object. The principle which fuggefls 
the work infpires the pleafurc ; to neglect it 
H 5 would 
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would be an injury to our feelings. The 
performance is the gratification. The omif- 
fion is not more- a pain to the c6nfctence> 
than a wound to thcaffedions. The implant- 
ation of this' vital root perpetuates virtuous 
pradice, -and fecures internal peace. 

Though we cannot be always thinking 
of God, we may be always employed in his- 
feryice. There rauft be intervals of our 
communion with him, but there rauft be 
no intermiflion of our attachment to him. 
The tender lather who labours for his chil- 
dren, does not always employ his thoughts 
about them j he cannot be always conver- 
fing with them, or concerning them, yet 
he is always engaged in promoting their 
uitcrefts. His afledions fur them is an in- 
woven principlo, of which he gives the moll 
unequivocal evidence, by the alnduoufnefs 
©f his'npplicatio.: iii their fcrvicc. 

** Thou lhalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy hea» i,’* i§ the primary law of 
cur Yet how af)t aFe we to' cora- 

plai^hat we <amQt love Gdd,'lhat we can- 

5 »» 
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aot maintain a devout ijptefcourfe with him. 
But would God^ whp is all juftice, have com- 
manded that of which he knew we were in- 
capable? Would he who is all mercy have 
made our eternal happinefs to depend on- 
fomethiag which he knew was ooi of. our 
power to perform, capricioufly difqualif ing 
us for the duty he had preferibed ? Would 
he have given the exhortation, and withheld 
the capacity ? This would be to charge Ora- 
nifcicnce with folly, and Inhnite Goodnefs- 
with injullice — no, when he made duty and 
happinefs infeparable, he neither made our 
duty imprafticable, nor our happinefs unat- 
tainable. But we are continually flying to 
ftilfe refuges, clinging to falfe holds, refting 
on falfc fupports : as they arc uncertdn they^ 
difappoint us, as they are weak they fail us ^ 
but as they are numerous, when one fails, 
another prefents itfelf. Till they flip- from 
under us, we never fufpefk how much we 
reded upon them. Life glides away in a 
perpetual fucceOion of thefe falf^jjjyependen* 
cies tmd fucceffive privations*. 

at 6 
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Though wc may be in a ftate of accept- 
ance with God, without thofe feelings of joy 
and confidence which fome coniider as the 
only evidences of fafety, yet let us remem- 
ber that thefe, though not indifpenfable, are 
mofl defirable characters of reHgion. Let us 
be patient if we do not poflefs fuch a ftate of 
mind, but let us never be fatisfied not to 
defire it. Let us efpecially never reft con- 
tented while ordinary amufements, worldly 
events, pleafing fociety excite a feeling of 
delight which religion has never yet excited 
in us. I.et us be humbled but not terrified, 
if it pleafe God to withhold from us thb. 
“ peace and joy in believing but let us 
feel a deep felf-abafement to obferve with 
what different fenfations we receive the im- 
prefiions which the pleafures of fenfe convey 
to us i that though from a principle of con- 
feience wc follow up our religious exercifos, 
yet dial God only receives from us a duty of 
neceflity and obligation, of coldnefs and con- ' 
while the worldly purfuits monopo- 
lizctfour pleafurable feelings as well as out 
dme and thoughts* 


There 
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There is, as we have elfewhere obfervcd, 
a ftriking analogy between the natural and 
fpiritual life, the weaknefs and helplclTncfs 
of the Chriftian refemble thofe of the infant; 
neither of them becomes ftrong, vigorous, 
and full grown at once, but through a long 
and often painful courfe. This keeps up a 
fenfe of dependence, and accufloms us to 
lean on the hand which fofters us. There 
is in both conditions, an imperceptible chain 
of depending circuraftances, by which we 
are carried on infenfibly to the vigour of 
maturity. The operation which is not aU 
ways obvious, is always progreffive. By 
attempting to walk alone, we difeover our 
weaknefs, the experience of that weaknefs 
humbles us, and every fall drives us back 
to the fuftaining hand, whofe aOiflance we 
vainly flattered ourfelves we no longer 
needed. 

In fome halcyon moments we are willing 
to perfuade ourfelves that Religion has made 
an entire coi^quefl: over our heart: that 
we have renounced the dominion of the 
7 world. 
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world, have conquered our aLfachment to 
earthly things. We flatter ourfelves that 
nothing can now again obflruct our entire 
fubmiiiion. But we know not what fpirit 
we are of. We fay this in the cahn of re- 
pofe and in the ftillncfs of the pafllons ; 
when our path is fmooth, our profpeft 
fmiling; danger diftant, temptation abfent, 
when we have many comforts anij, no trials. 
Suddenly, fomc lofs, fonic difappointment, 
fome privation tears off the malk^ reveals us 
to ourfelves. We at once difeover that 
though the fmallcr fibres and Icfler roots 
which faftcii us down to earth may have 
been loofened by preceding ftorms, yet our 
fubffantial hold on earth is not fliakcn, the 
tap root is not cut, we are yet faff rooted 
to the foil, and ftiU ftronger tempefts muff, 
be lent to make us let go our hold. 

In ail Academical Inftitutions a broad 
foundation is provided, and a large ftock of 
general prcj^iaratory lludy is propofed to be 
hid ill before it is determined to. what par- 
ticular {HTofeillon the ffudent Ifiall be callccL 

The 
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llio preliminary purfuits are afterwards con- 
verdble to fuch individual purpofes as may 
eventually arife. That ftudent would be but 
indifferently qualified for his own profelfion 
without this large initiatory bafis. The fpi- 
ritual charader fhould be formed fomewhat 
in the fame manner with the intelledual. 
We mull be prepared by a general previous 
dlfcipline to meet all the difpenfations of di- 
vine Providence, without knowing to what 
fpccific trials and duties we may be called out. 
It is not enough therefore that wo meet 
expeOicd events with fubmiflion to the will 
of God } we muff ftrive after fuch a general 
fpirit of acquiefcence as fhall fit us for thofe 
that are unforefeen. In fuch a world as 
this, fudden attacks, unlocked for affaults 
muff be met with a fpirit armed for the con- 
flia. We fhould live, not in the tormenting 
dread of indefinite evils, but with the ex- 
pe^atlon of their probable occurrence ; for 
encountering which a flock of fupcrinduccd 
ffrength laid in by habitual prayer will be 
the only armour* We mull not prefump- 

tuoufly 
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tuouily trull for fafety under trials to the re- 
liilance we fancy we (hall then be able to 
make, fo much as to the colle^d forces of 
antecedent piety j for the grace of refiftance 
may be withheld where habits of piety have 
iw>t been cultivated; 

Ft might be ufcful to adopt the habit 
of ftating our own cafe as ftrongly to our- 
felves as if it were the cafe of another-j to 
exprefs in fo many words, thoughts which 
are not apt to afliune any fpecific or palpable 
form; thoughts which we avoid' ihaping into 
language, but flur over, generalize, foften; 
and do away. How indignant, for inftance; 
Ihould we feel (though we ourfelves make 
the complaint) to be told by others, that we 
do not love our Maker and Preferver. But 
let us put the queftion fairly to ourfelves. 
Do ■we really love him ? Do we love him 
with a fupreme, nay, even with an equal 
affection ? Is there no friend, no child, no 
reputation, no ploafure, no fociety, no pof- 
fcfi'on which we do not prefer to him ? It 
is eafj^ affirm in a general way that there 
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IS not. But let us particularize, indivi* 
dualize the queftion — ^bring it home to our 
own hearts in fome adual inftance, in fomc 
tangible lhape. Let us commune with our 
own confciences, with our own feelings, 
with our own experience : let us queftion 
pointedly, and anfwer honcdly. Let us not 
be more alhamed to deleft the fault, than to 
have been guilty of it. 

This then will commonly be the refult. 
Let the friend, child, reputation, poffeffion, 
pleafurc be endangered, but efpecially let it 
be taken away by fome ftroke of Providence. 
The fcales fall from our eyes ; we fee, we 
feel, we acknowledge, with brokennefs of 
heart, not only for our lofs, but for our fin, 
that though we did love God, yet we loved 
him not fuperlatively ; that we loved the 
blefilng, threatened or refumed, ftill more. 
But this is one of the cafes in which ** the 
goodnefs of God bringeth us to repent* 
ance.** By the operation of his ^ce the 
refiimption of the gift brings back the heart 
tp the giver. Tlie Almighty by his.fpirit 

takes 
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takes poffeffion of the Temple from which 
the idol is driven out : God is reinftated in 
his rights, and becomes the fupreme and 
undifputed Lord of our reverential alFedlion. 

There are three requifites to our proper 
aijoyment of every earthly .bleffing which 
Gods bellows on us — a thankful refleftion 
on the goodnefs of the giver, a deep fenfe 
of the unworihinefs of the receiver, and a 
fober recollection of the precarious tenure 
by which we hold it. The firft would 
make us graceful, the fecond humble, the 
lall moderate. 

r 

But how fcldom do we receive his favours 
in this fpirit ! As if religious gratitude were 
to be confined to the appointed days of pub- 
lic thankfgiving, how rarely in common 
focioty do we hear any recognition of Omni- 
potence even on thole ftriking ami heart- 
rejoicing occafions, when ** with his own 
right hand, and with his holy arm. He 
has gotten himfrlf the viftory !’* Let us 
nf'rer dctraCl from the merit of our valiant 
Icaderi^ but r^?r honour them the more 
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for this manifeftation of divine power in their 
favour; but let us never lofe fight of Him 
“ who teacheth their hands to war and their’ 
fingers to fight.** Let. us never forget that 
“ He is the Rock, that his work is perfeft, 
and all his ways are judgment.** 

How many feem to fliow not only thrir 
want of affiance in God, but tliat “ he is not 
in all their thoughts,’* by their appeai iiig to 
leave him entirely out of llielr concerns, byv 
projecting their allairs without any reference 
to him, by fetting out on the ftock of their 
own unaffifted wifdom, contriving atid aCting 
independently of God ; expeCting profperity 
in the event, without feeking his dircQion in 
the outfet, and taking to therafelves the 
whole honour of the fuccefs without any 
recognition of his hand ; do they not thus 
virtually imitate what Sophocles makes his 
bluftering Atheill* boaft. “ Let other 
men expeCl to conquer with the affiftance 
of the Gods, 1 intend to gain honour with* 
out them.** 

* Ajax. 

The 
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The Chriftian will rather rejoice to aferibe 
the glory of his profperity to the fame hand 
to which our own manly Queen gladly af- 
cribed her fignal viftory. When after the 
defeat of the Armada, impioufly termed In- 
vincible, her enemies, in order to lower the 
value of her agency, alleged that the viftory 
was not owing to her, but to God who had 
railed the ftorm, (he heroically declared that 
the vifible interference of God in her favour, 
was that part of the fuccefs from which Ihe 
derived the trued honour. 

Incidents and occafions every day arife, 
which not only call on us to trud in God, 
but which furnifli us with fuitable occafions 
of vindicating, if I may prefume to ufe the 
expreflion, the charafter and conduct of the 
Almighty in the government of human af- 
fairs j yet there is no duty which we perform 
with lels alacrity. Strange, that we fhould 
treat the Lord of heaven and earth with lefs 
confidence than v.e exercife towards each, 
other ! That we Ihould vindicate the honour 
of a etymon acquaintance with more zeal 

than 
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than that of our infulted Maker and Prc* 
ferver ! 

If wc hear a fncnd accufcd of any afl of 
injuflicc, though wc cannot bring anypofitivo 
proof why he fhould be acquitted of this 
fpecific charge, yet we refent the injury 
offered to his charadcr ; we clear him of the 
individual allegation on the ground of his 
general conducT:, inferring that from the 
numerous inflauces wc can protluce of his 
re£litude on other occalioiis, he cannot be 
guilty of the alleged injuftice. We reafon 
from analogy, and in gcncjal wo reafon 
fairly. But when we prefume to judge of 
the Mod High, infload of vindicating his 
reftitude on the fame grounds, under a 
Providence feciningly fevere ; inftead of re- 
verting, as in the cafe of our friend, to the 
thoufand inflanccs we have formerly taft-.d 
of his kindnefs, inftead of giving God the 
fame credit we give to his erring creature, 
and inferring from his paft goodnefs, that 
the prefent inexplicable difpenfation muft be 
confident, though we cannot explain how, 

with 
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with his general charafter, we mutinoufly 
accufe him of inconfiftoncy, nay of injuftice. 
We admit virtually the moft monftrous ano- 
maly in the character of the perfect God. 

But what a clue has Revelation furaiflicd 
to the intricate labyrinth which feems to 
involve the conduct which we impioufly 
queftion ! It unrols the volume of Divine 
Providence, lays open the myfterious map of 
infinite wifdom, throws a bright light oh the 
darkell difpcnfalions, vindicates the inequa- 
lity of appearances, and points to that blellcd 
region, where to all who have truly loved 
and I’erved God, every apparent wrong fliall 
be proved to have been unimpeachably right, 
every afllidion a mercy, and the feverefi 
trials the choiceft bicfiings. 

So blind has fin made us, that the glory 
of God is concf^aled from us, by the very 
means which, .could we difeem aright, would 
difplay it. That tr^iin of fecond caufes, 
which he has lb marvelloully difpofed, ob- 
ftruds our view of hiinfelf. We are fo 
filled! ivith wonder at the immediate effed, 

' that 
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that our fliort fight penetrates not to the firft 
caufe. To fee hi-n as he is, is referved to 
be the happtnefs of a better world. We 
fhall then indeed “ adaiirc Iiint in his Saints, 
and ill all them that believe we fhall fee 
how ncccflary it was for thofe whofc: blifs is 
now fo ]ierfccl, to have been poor, and dc- 
fpifed, and ojiprofl'ed. Wo lliall fee why the 
" ungodly were in fuch profperity.” J^ct 
us give God credit here for what wo fliall 
then fully know ; lot us adore now, what 
we fliall undcrfl-aiit! hereafter. 

They who take up fiJigion on a ialfj 
ground will never adhere to it. If rhey 
adopt it merely for the peace and plcai'anr- 
nefs it brings, tb-y will djfcrt if as foon as 
they find their adherence to it will bring 
them into diflicuhy, diflrefy, or diferedit. 
It fcldom anlwers therefore to attempt 
making profelyte-s by hanging out falfe co- 
lours. I'he Cliriruan “ cmJares as feeing 
him who is invifible.” He who adopts Re- 
ligion for the fake of immediate enjoyment, 
will not do a vii’tuous action that is difagrec- 

able 
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able to himfclf ; nor refill a temptation that 
is alluring, prcfent pleafure being his motive. 
'I'here is no fure bafis for virtue but the 
love of God ill Chrilt Jefos, and the bright 
reverfion for which that love is pledged. 
Without this, as foon as the paths of piety 
become rough and thorny, we lhall llray 
into pleafanter pallurcs. 

Religion however has her own peculiar 
advantages. In the tranfadions of all worldly 
ail'airs, there are many and great dilliculties. 
There may be feveral ways out of which to 
chufe. Men of the firft underftanding are 
not always certain which of thefe ways is the 
heft. Perfons of the deepeft penetration are 
full of doubt and perplexity ; their minds 
are undecided how to aft, left while they 
purfue one road, they may be neglefting 
another, which n^ght better have condufted 
them to their propofed end. 

In Religion the cafe is difterent, and in 
this rclpeft, eafy. As a Chriftian can have 
but one objeft in view, he i8,alfo certain 
there is but one way of attaining it. Where 

there 
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there is but one end it prevents all poilibility 
of chuling wrong, where there is but' one 
road it takes away all perplexity as to the 
courfe of purfuit. That we fo often wander 
wide of the mark, is not from any want of 
plainnefs in the path, but from the per- 
verfenefs of our will in not chufing it, from 
the indolence of our minds in riot following 
it up. 

In our attachments to earthly things even 
the moft innocent, there is alw'ays a danger 
of excefs, but fi'om this danger we are here 
. perfoflily exempt, fpr there is no poflibillfy 
of excels in our loVe to that Being who has 
demanded the ^hole heart. This peremptory 
requifiiion cuts olF all dhbate. Had God- 
required only a p0rtioj||gven were it a large 
portion, we might Bepuzzled in fettling 
the quantum. We might be plotting 
how large a part we tnijjht venture to keep 
back W'ithout abfolutely Forfeiting our 
fjifety ^ we might ' be^ haggling 'for deduc- 
tions^ ' bargaining ' for abatements, and 
be perpetually compromiling with our 
VOL. I. I Maker. 
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Maker. But the injundion is entire, tho 
. command is definite^ the portion is unequi* 
vocal. Though' it is 'fo compre^ed in .the 
exprcfilon, yet it is fo expa^j^jw and ample 
in the mcafure ; it is fo' diilinS' a claim, fo 
imperative a reqmntkm of all the faculties 
of the mind, and ftrength. ; all the afiedions 
of the heart and foul j that there is not the 
leail opening left for litigation ; no place 
for any thing but abfofute unreferved com- 
pliance. But though our loVe of God can 
never be excclfive in the degree, yet the ex- 
preflion of that love may Jbe indifereet, the 
exercife of it may be eccentric. We may 
debafe that which is noble by low and puerile 
Isuiguage ; we<- may .tarhilh that which is 
pure by grofiTnefs ; ^d diforder it by irre- 
gularity. Though ^e principle may be 
found there may bo j^uhon in its applica- 
tion. Our-, mulh operate in. fuch in» 
fiances -as ^d c^mandedj> and not 
in. fuch as iuperltitinu- devifeef^or enthu- ' 
iiafm invented. ^ ‘ The piire .'^^tsdi|;.muil , 
not be poliutCd'witii earthljf’in'fnfioifiB-; the 

» ^relfion 
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«Kpr^on of our love to our heavenly 
'l^her mull not degxa^: by img^ 
borrowed from hutmn padlpns* nor dif« 
honoured by-, ideas, nor rendered groMy 
i^miliar by pbnfes which are icarcely par- 
donable even'when ^pHed to thofe pi^ons. 

Every thing whidb relates to Crod is in- 
iinite. We muft>therefore, >VhiIe -we keep 
our hearts hun^I^, keep , our aims high. 
Our highejd;. fervkds^deed are but finite^ 
imperfect. But as God is unlinHted in good- 
he {hould have our unlimited love. 
Ihe beA: we can offer is poor, but let ps not . 
withhold that beft. He d§^rves incom- 
parably more than we have givey let us 
not give him lefe than all. he .^^^.. 
nobled ouf coriruptiqjdure fpirityarai^' 
fedions, let us not refufe t^^aoLleft afpi- 
litions, to their -faobleii df^p. Let him 

i^t b^old ps^fq ..prodigaH^m^^^’^ 

affedit^ meanei^ of bisibounties, as 

m have nothing left :^|diUfeff. the 
^dard qf everyTthing in ri^^ion is high* 
% us pn$^Vbur^.{^ in it 

'A.' . . I a’ . 
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intoitioii of mind, with the largeft ufe of 
our %ulties.. Let us obey him with the 
fnoiWintenfe love,' adore him with the moft 
fervent ^ititlude. Let us*' *^^aife him ac- 
cording to his e?tcellent greatnefs.” Let us 
ferve him with all the j^rength of our capa- 
city, with all the devotion of our will. 

Grace being a new principle added to our 
natural powers, as it determines the dellres 
to a higher objeft, fo^it adds vigour to their 
adllvity. We lhall beft prove its dominion 
.over us by deliring to exert ourfelves in the 
caufe of Heaven with the fame energy with 
which we once exerted ourfelves in the caule 
'of the world. The world was too little to 
htl our whole. capacity. Scaliger lamented 
'liow much wt^ loll becahie fu fine a poet as 
Claudinn, in Ms choice of a fubjeft, wanted 
matter worthy of his talents : but it is the 
felicity 6f the . Chriftiad to have chofen d 
theme to which all the powm of hi$ heart , 
aiid of his' uiidi^ftanding will be found in- 
adequate. . U fc the glory of religion to fup- . 
^ an ob|e£b worthy of the entii^ confecr^ 
7 ^ tion 
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lion of every pow^j^-facu^tyK aiul.afieSion 
of an immaterial, immpTtal b^ing.rr-ChrUli- 
anity demands the eiterj^es' of; the ^tire 
man ; its wo«|bip the^choicefl; pox'tbn of hia 
time ; its do^irines tl^e ^enuous exertioh of 
his intellcdual powers ; its duties the'ftretch 
and compafs of his^deft endeavours ; its 
truths the higheft exercife of Jiis faith j its 
promifes of his hopes. If prefepts objefls 
commenfurate to thofe lai^e capacides, and 
,inextinguifhable d.ehre8 ^vhich Gpd gave him 
when be provided a blejQfednefs fo worthy to 
fill and fatisfy them* 





CHAP. VIIL* 

The }iand of Cod to be acki^ioledged in the 
daily Circumjlances of Life. 

If we. would indeed loVe God let us ** ac> 
quaiof; ourfelves' with him.** The word of 
infpiration has alTured us that there is no 
other way to “ be af ;^eace.** As we cannot 
love an unknown God, fo neither can we 
khow hkn, or even approach toward that 
knowledge, but on the terms which he him> 
felf holds out to us ; neither will he fave us 
but in the method which he has himfelf pre- 
.l^jiftted*. His very perfefHons, thd' juft oh* 
',|^8 of qur adoration, all ftand in the way of 
creatures fo guiltyii. Hisjufticefs the flaming 
fword which ^Kclndel us irom the Paradife 
we have forfdted. * His purity is'fo oppofed 
to our corruptions^ his omnlpOtettce to- outt 
inflrmity, hb vrifdora to oar folly; that had 
\ye hot to p^fid^e grrat p^lddatioa, tho^ ': 
very-altrihtttOS vfrhich are'i1!tow>ii|B# trufl^ 

would 
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^ould be our terror. The moft oppoHte 
images of human conception^ the widcd ex- 
tremes of human langn^gi^i^qre ufed for the 
purpofc of Slewing what -pod .is to us, itt 
our natural (late, and what Ife ft under (he" 
Chriftian difpenfation,' - The ** cotifummg 
fire” is transformed •hito;.efie9tial.*‘ lov^’** . 

But as we cannot find out the Almighty, 
to perfection, fo we cannot love him with that 
pure ilame which anin&atcs glorified Ipiritt.. 
But there is a prefiminary acquajittancewith 
him, an initial love of him, for which he h^t 
fumifiied us. with means by his works, by 
his word, and ..by his Spirit* Even in this 
bleak and batten foil fome germs will Ihoc^ 
fome blolToms will op^, of that cclefj^ 
p^, which wateri^by the.4^s of henven^ 
and ripened by the; Sun of Bighteoufne|s, 
vdll, in a more genial efimef expand into the. 
fulnefs of perfejSion, and b^ immoml 
firiHtjS in the Ij^aradife of ,Go4» . . < . .i 

A perfon of a cold ^l^pide teipper^ 
who lament .that.he wants^hat fisrvonr in his ^ 
kite of tli$,j^preme Beii^» whkh|» ai^arent , 
14 .in 
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' ‘ I * 

in more ardent chara&ers, may take com- 
fort, if he find the fame indifference refpeft- 
ing'his worldly attachments. But if hib af- 
fedions are«mteafe towarda^ the periihablc 
things of ^rth, while they are dead to fuch 
as are fpiritual, it does not prove that he is 
dcftitute of palSoDs, but only that they arc 
DQt diredcd to the proper objeQ. If how- 
ever he love God with that mcafure of feel- 
ing with which God has endowed him, he 
will not be punilhed or rewarded becaufe 
the ftock is greater or fmaller than that of 
fohie other of his fellow-creatures. 

In thofe intervals wKen our fenfe of divine 
things is weak and low, we muff not give way 
diffruff, but waitn oUr hearts* with the 
‘recolledion of our belt moments. Odr 
motives to love and gratitude dre not now 
diminiffied, bur c^r fpiritual frame is lower, 
our natural (pirns are weaker. Where tl^ere 
is langur there Vfill be dUcouragemen(t. 
But we muff 'hot deliff. Famt yet pur- 
foihg** mu4 be the Chi^ftlp’s motto. ' * 
There merit (if ap^ 
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.|.an^ogant.a wor^:td 4r ‘ 

m |)erfevering under ^ejjg^ei^un.ai^.dijl^)^ 
fort; than, in (he hapjneft of devodop, 
v^en thedd'e^titf health and faints ];un^ high. 
Where there is lefs gtadHcation th^rots inqS)i^ 
difintereftedncfs. We ought to coi^der it 
as a chee^g evidence that our Jove may 
be equally pure though it is not equally fer- 
vent, when we perCdl in ferying our hea- 
venly Father with the fame conft^cy, (ihough 
it may pleafe him to withdraw from us the 
fame confolatigns. Perfeverance may bring 


us to the very difpofitidns the abfence of 
which we are lamenting. — “ O tarry thou 
the Lord’s leifure, be ftrong and he 
^comfqrt thy heart,?’ . , • . . . 

. . We are too ready to ^agine; that y?e are “! 
religious becaufe '(re kapV (qtnetbihg of.re-- 
hgipn. We appropriate td^ qurfeJvos. the 
jTfntiments we read, and we laljit as if 
|l^^ idtoughts of othey m^*$ hea^ were 
r^y the feelmg.:of^j»ur .qwa hearis* Ihit 
Jfetjr boi'ta' 
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the a^dtons, for whieh however the 
mory is an excellent purveyor, though a 
bad fubftitute. Inilead of an undue elation 
of heart when we perufc <'$iine of the 
Pialmifl’s beautiful effiiiions, we fhould feel 
a deep felf-abafement at the reflection, that 


howeveiii^Lur. cafe . ina^ fiametimes rcfcmble 
his, yet ihif?^able to our hearts are 
the ardt«t .eXprefllb^ 'of his repentance, 
the overflowing of his gratitude, the depth 
of his fubmiffion, the entirenefs of his felf- 
dedication, the fervor of his love. But he 
who indeed can once fay with him “ Thou 
art my portion,” will like him furrender 
bimfelf unrefervedly to his fervice. 

, > It is important that we never fuffer our 
faith, any more than our love, to be de- 
. preiTed or elevated, by miftaking for its own 
operations, the ratnblings of a bufy imagi- 
nation. The Heady principle of faith mnft 
not look for haraCter, to the vagaries’^ 
a mutable and- fUle-di 
la as' ^has been dtsfka^t^ 
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F«th which has opce fixed her foot oil 
the. immutable rock of ages, fafteiu^ , her 
firm eye on the crofs, and firetched out 
her triumpll^ hand to feize the .promifed 
crown, will not fufler her ftabiJity to'depeod 
on this evcr-fhifting faculty ; Ihe will not be 
driven to defpair, by the blacked ihades of 
its pencil, nor be betrayed into a carelefe 
fecurity, by its mod flattering and vivid 
colours. 

One caufe of the fluftuations of our faith 
is, that we are too ready to judge the Al* 
mighty by our own low dandard. We 
judge him not by his own declarations of 
what he is, and what he will do, but by our 
own feelings and practices. We ourfelvtjsif ' 
are too little difpofed to forgive tliofe who 
have offended us. We therefore, conclud.e 
that God cannot pardon our offences. . We 
fufped; him to be implacable.becaulb we are 
ajit to be fo, and we are unwilling to believe 
that he om paf$ by injuries, becaufe we find 
^fo hardt.jto dp if, . When we do ISprgiye^ 
It is grudgingly and fup^ficialljr.^ we there-^. 

16 . fore' 
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fore infer that God ctumot fxrgive fil*eely and 
fuiiy^t We make a hypocridtal diffin^cai 
betweoi forgiviiig and foi^ettiog injuries. 
God clears ai^ay the fcore he giants 
the pardon. He does not only fay, ** thy 
fins and thy iniquities will I forgive, “ but 
** I will rimmbat no more.” 

We are difpofed to urge the fmallnefs of 
eur offences, as a plea fi>r their forgiveneis; 
whereas God, to exhibit the boundleffnefs 
of his owmnercy, has taught us to all«»dg< a 
plea diredly contrary, “ Loid, pardon niy 
iniquity, for it is p^eat.** To natural reafon 
this argument of David is moil extraordi- 
nary. But uhile he felt that the greamefs 
.of his own iniquity left him no tefinirce, but 
* id thp mercy of Ood, he felt thht God’s 
mercy was grrsier even than his own fin. 
What a large, w^at a magnificent idea, does 
it give Us of the divine power and goodnefs 
thaf the befiev.r,' iufiead of pte^dlhg the 
foudhef^ of his own (fences A IE motive for 
pardon, {dead^ only &e of ^ 

Divhiecotttp&ffionl ■' 


We 
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W« tpM thtt; it iff tbe duty of die 
Cl^riftiaa to ** feek God**’ We fflTeot to 
tbe tratb of the propofitton. Yet it would 
bwlefs iik^Hne to corrupt iiature, in puHuit 
of this knowledge, to go a pilgrimage to 
diftant lands, than to feek him withm our 
own hearts* Our owq heart is the true 
terra tncogntta ; a land more foreign and un- 
known to us, than the regions of the polar 
circle : yet that heart is the place, in which 
an acquaintance with God muft be (ought* 
It is there we fnuil worfhip him, if we 
would worAiip him in fjnrit and in ti uth* 

But, alas ! the heart ih not the home of 
a worldly man, it is fcarcely the home of a 
Chriflkm* If bttfin^s and,pleafure are j^er 
natural element of the generality > q dreary 
vacuity, doth, and infenfibilky, too oiten 
worfe than botb^ dtfincline, difqualify too 
many Chriftians for the purfuit. 

1 tHkve obferved, and I think I have heard 
others chfcrvO} that a common b^jgar had 
jrafhsff jgcieeoLktmfeif under the wall of a 
chnrchyard, Overtaken by a iltcmrer of raip^ 

though 
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though the church.doors^ Ihmd invitStiglyt 
open, than take iheker within it, while 
Irvine fervice is performing. It is a Ids 
annoyance to him to he drenched with the 
itonn, thim to enjoy the convenience of a 
ihelter and a feat, if he mufl: enjoy them 
at die heavy .pric^f lifteningr to the Seiv 
mon. 

While we condemn the beggar, let us 
look into our own hearts ; happy if we can- 
not there detefk fomewhat of the fame indo# 
lence, indifpofednefs, and diftafle to ferious 
things ! Happy, if we do not find, that we 
prefer not only our pleafure and enjoy- 
ments, but, I had almoll faid, Our very 
p$}insa and vexations, and inconveniences, to 
communing with our Maker ! Happy, if we 
had not rather be abforbed in our petty 
cares, and little difturbances, provided we 
can contriveto make them the means of oc- 
cupying our thoughts, filling up our minds, 
and drawing them awayfoom that devout 
intwourfe, which demands the livelieft ex* 
ow ladonal ppwsr^ the highdl 

elevation^ 
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of ouf j^pnitual .aff^ions !' Is it’ 
not .to l>e aij^Khended, that the dread of 
beiii^ ^driveja to this &cred intercourfe, is 
ont^’^graod^life of that a^lvity, and reft* 
leflhefS) whkbiete the world in fuch perpe* 
tual motion? ’ 

Though w% are readj^ exprefsa geno 
ral fenfe of our confidence in Almighty 
goodttd^ jet what definite meaning do. we 
annex to the expreffion ? What piafdcal . 
evidences have we to produce, that wei^ly 
do &u(l him? Does this trufi: deliver us 
from worldly anxiety? Does it exonerate 
\is from the fame perturbation of fpirit, 
whic^ ith^fe endu^ who toake no fuch pro* 
feilionl.' Does it reliev<i^ .the mind . frot^ 
doubt and dillruil?' Does it tranqwUisie. 

troubled heart, does it regulate dif« 
orders, and compoihite ^daations? Does 
it Iboth us under kfitation ? Does it- fup« 
port us under .trials ? '’iI)oe&. it fordfy us 
againft temptations ? Does It., lead us . to 
full jdionfid^a^hi-^ Being whom 
vre pfofe&ito^nra^l Do^ ttiproduce^j^ 

that 
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** that work of righteoulhcrs which is psae^ 
that eSk& of righteouihefs* which is ** 
nefs and aiTarance for ever^* Do we ,9001- 
mit oyrfeives and our conce^^V 
word, or in reality ? Does this implicit re« 
Vance iimplify our defires ? Does it induce 
us to credit the ^Imony of^is word and 
the promifes of his Gofpel ? Do we not even 
entertun fome fccret fufpicions of his faith- 
fulnefs and truth in our hearts,, when we 
perfnade others and try to perfuade ourfelvek 
that we unrefervedly truft him ? 

In the preceding Chapter we endeavoured 
to illuftrate our want of Love to God by our 
not being as forward to vindicate divine 
condu^ as to juftify that of an acquauitance* 
The fame illultration may exprels our re- 
tudance to tn'Jhja. God. If a tried friend 
engage to do ^ a Idn&efs, though he may 
not think it neceVsy^o explain the parti- 
cular manner in which he intends to do 
we iGBPoiib on his word. Afifured' of the 
ref«||| we ar^|^ther very ho^fi^^ftboat 
the mode abr the detail* ‘ ’ m' db we 
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* ‘is fo 

ttaot our Almighty friend with the fame 
Iwraol confidence f Are wC not murtnuiing ‘ 
becaufe'we cannot fee all the procefa of his 
adn]|niftra|^» 'and follow his movements 
ftq^'*l>y Do we wait the develope- 

ment of his plan, m foH aflurance that the 
iflue will be ultimately good ? Do we trull 
that he is as\bundantl]j|Willing as able to 
do for u$ than we can afic or think, If 
by bur fufpidons we do not offend him, if 
by our infidelity we do not provoke him f 
in fiiort do we not think ourfelves utto'Iy 
undone, when we have tmly Providence to 
trull to ? 


We are perhaps ready enough to acknow- 
ledge Ood b our mercies, nay, we confefs 
him b the ordinary enjoymtots of life. M 
Ibme of thefe co'mmtxn tnerdes, as b a 
bright day, a refre|b^g bower, delighjffui 
feenery ; a kind>of nfe^vh pljeafure, an hi- 
larity of fpirits, a fort of animal enjoyment, 
though of a refined nature, mixes itfcif 
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we do it with a little ihixtoit of 
plaeency, and of human gratifieatkm^ which 
he pardons and accepts. 

fiat we muft look -for luih in fcenes' lefe 
ammating, wc moil: acknowledge him on 
occafions left exhihurating, lefs fenfibly grati* 
iying. It is not only in his promifes that 
God manifefts his feercy. His threatenings 
are proofs of the &me compaffionate love. 
He threatens, not to puniih, but by the 
warning, to fnatch from the puniihment. ^ 
We may alfo trace marks of his hand not 
only in thnftvfwi vifitationsof.life, not only 
in the feverer ^^ttidationsof his Pravidence^ 
but in vek!adon»<4l^trittd that we Ihould 
hefitate to fufpe£t diat they are Provklential 
appointm^,. we not know that our 
daily life is made Up of unimportant ciiv 
ctimftances radicr dtan of great events. A» 
they are however of fufficient importance to 
exercife the Ghriftian tempers andaSedbns, 
we may trace the hand'^of our heavenly 
father in thofe daily little difappointments, 
and htMirly verdllbiUi which occur in 

the 
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llEiHttoft i^rofperous ftate^ and which are in* 
%tarable from the condition of hunumity* 
We mufl; trace that fame beneficent hand, 
fecretiy at worif for our purification, our 
correiElion, bur weaning from life, in the 
imperfedions and difagreeablenefs of thofe 
who may be about us, in the perverfenefs 
of thofe with whom we’^ranfaff bufinefs, 
and in thofe interruptbns which break in 
on our favourite engagements. 

We are perhaps too much addicted to 
our innocent delights, or we are too faoA of 
our leifure, of our learned, even of our reli- 
gious leifuce. But while we fry, ** it is good 
for us to be here,*' the divine vifion is with- 
drawn, and we are compelled to come down 
from thO mount. Or, peihs^, we do not 
improve our retfrementlfor the purpofrs for 
which it was granted, and to which we had 
refolved to devote it, ikkd^ur time is broken 
in upon to make us taoie fenfilde of its 
value. Or we feel a leomplac^y in our 
retirement, a pride in our books ; perhaps 
ve fed proud of the good t£|^ we are in- 
tending ' 
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tending to fay, or meditating to write, or pKSi 
paring to do. A check is neceflary, yet It 
is given in a way almoft imperceptible. Hie 
hand tliat gives it. is unfecn, is unfufpeCted, 
yet It is the fame gracious hand which di- 
rects the moil important events of lUe. 
An importunate application, a difqualifying 
though not fevere indifpofition, a family 
avocation, a letter important to the writer, 
but unfcafonablc to us, breaks in on our 
projeded privacy j calls us to a facrifice qf 
our inclination, to a renunciation of our own 
will. Thefe inceflant trials of temper, if 
well improved, may be more falutiary to the 
mind, than the iineil paiTage we had in> 
tended to read, or the fublimeil fentiment 
we had fancied we fhould write. 

Inileiid then of going in fearch of great 
mortifications, a'l a certtun clafs of pious wri- 
tors recommend, let us cheerfully bear, and 
diligently improve thefe inferior trials which 
Cod prepares for us« Submillion to a crofs 
which he inflids, to a difappointment whichi 
he pnds, to a contradiflion of o ir ]^f*love, 

which 
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inrhich ho appoints, is a far better exercife, 
than great penances of our own chufing. 
Perpetual conqucfts over impatience, ill- 
temper, and fell- will, indicate a better fpirit 
than any fclf-impofed mortifications. We 
may traverfe oceans and fcale mountains 
on uncommanded pilgrimages, without 
pleafing God ; we may pleafe him with- 
out any other exertion than by crolling 
our own will. 

Perhaps you had been bufj ing your ima- 
gination with foiitc projected fcheme, not 
only lawful but laudable. The defign wa'- 
radically good, but the fuppofed viiliie uf 
your own agency, might too much inttrfet e, 
nught a little taint the purity of your b f( 
intentions. The motives were fo mixed that 
if was difficult to feparate them. Sudden 
ficknefs obflruflcd the defign. You natu- 
rally lament the failure, not perceiving tliat, 
however good the work might be for others, 
the ficknefs was better for yourfelf. An 
a£t of charity was in your intention, but 
God faw that your foul required the cxcrcife 

of 
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of a more difficult virtue; that humility afid 
relignation, that the patience, acquiefcence, 
and contrition of a lick bed, were more ne> 
ceffary for you. He accepts the meditated 
work as far as it was defigned for his glory, 
but he calls his fervant to other duties, which 
were more falutary for him, and of which 
the maftcr was the better judge. He fets 
afidc his work, and orders him to wait; the 
more difficult part of his talk. As far as 
)our motive was pure, you will receive the 
reward of your unperformed charity, though 
not the gratification of the performance. If 
it was not pure, you are refeued from the 
danger attending a right aflion performed 
on a worldly principle. You may be the 
better Cliriltian though one good deed is 
fi birafted from yc<:r catalogue. 

By a life of aCti-dty and ufcfulnefs, you 
had perhaps attracted the public efteem. 
An animal activity had partly (limulated 
your V xertions. I'he love of reputation be- 
gins to mix itlelf with your better motives. 
You do not, it is prefumed, ad entirely, or 
5 chiefly 
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Hchbdy for human applaufc; but you arc 
too fcnfible to it. It is a delicious poifoti 
which begins to infufe itfelf into your pureit 
cup. You acknowledge indeed the fublimity 
of higher motives, but do 'you never feel 
that, feparated from this accompaniment of 
fell^ they would be too abftrafted, too fpe- 
culative, and might become too little pro- 
ductive both of activity and of fenfible gra- 
tilicaiion ? You begin to feel the human 
incentive neceflary, and your fpirits would 
probably flag if it were withdrawn. 

This fenfibility to praife would gradually 
(arnifli the purity of your bed actions. He 
who fees your heart, as well as your works, 
mercifully fiiatchcs you from the perils of 
profperity. Malice is awakened. Your mofl: 
mcriforious aQions are aferibed to the moft, 
corrupt motives. You are attacked jufl; 
where your character is leaft vulnerable. 
The oncmies whom your fuccefs raifed up, 
arc raifed up by God, lefs to pumlh than to 
fave you. • We are far from meaning that 
he can ever be the author of evil } he does 

not 
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not excite or approve the calumny, but he 
ufes your calumniatoi-s as inftruments of 
your purification. Your fajtne was too deaf 
to you. It is a coftly facrifice, but God rci- 
quires it. It muft be oflbred up. You would 
gladly compound for any, for every other 
offering, but this is the offering he chufes : 
and while he gracioufly contimits to employ 
you for h's glory, he ‘thus tiMches you to re- 
nounce your own. He feiuL? this trial as a 
toft by which you arc to try yourfelf. lie 
thus inflrucfs )ou not to abandon your 
Chrilti.ia exertions, but to cKnate fbc prin- 
ciple which infpired them, to dofccaio il 
from all impure admixtures. 

By thus ftrijiping the inofl engaging em- 
ployments of this dangerous dch'glu, by in- 
{’.ifiug fomc drops <■ ’ fahitary bitt'Tnefs into 
your fvveeteft draugut, by foin'' of th(i(’ ill- 
taRcd but wbolefome mercies, lie gracioe.fly 
compels tis to return *o himlelf. By taking 
away .he flays by which wc a}-* perpetually 
propping up our frail delight they fall to 
the ground. We are, as it were, driven 

back 
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back to Him, who condefcends to receive 
Ds, after wc have tried cvex'y thing elfe, and 
after every thing elfe has failed us, and 
though he knows we fliould not have re- 
turned to him if every thing elfe had not 
i'dilcd us. lie makes us feel our weakneis, 
that w'e may have recourfe to his llrcngth, 
he makes us fenfible of our hitherto unper- 
ceived fins, that we may take refuge in his 
’vcrlafting compaflion. 


vot. I« 


K 
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CHAP. IX. 

Ckrijlianity uniucrfal in its Reyuifitions. 

T r is not unufual to fee people get rid of 
fome of the mofl awful irjunclions, and 
eiraiu’patc thenifelve? fioni fome of the 
liopi folcmn requililioMs ol Scri[)ture. by 
n'Ritiug to believe that they d<j not ap] ly to 
>. Tluy cc.nfidcr them a« beloiijdng 
OMlefively to ih--' flril: ago of the (Jolpel, 
'\! *.*) the individuals to whom they weie 
(i.ue.iuiatcly addrcflcu ; coni •qiienti) the 
ii..>' 0 <iity to obiti've taein do's xk>i exonu 
i > j' '>rfciis under ui eitabliflicd Clnini.iiUi , 
L 'reditary ^*hrilii«us. 

'ihefo cxcep'ions are pa>'I ularly applied 
' . ic n,e of the ivading d< to in ■ fo forcibly 
..'.>1 i-tpwftdly j tefled in the 1 plfllcr. ’I'he 
a foil -rs tndcavour to per'iiade themfelvcs 
h.dt it w'as only (he fi.hefians “ who 
\.v.re t'l.iJ (ti trcfpafTes and ];ns’*--that it 

was 
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was only the Galatians who were enjoined 
“ not to fulfil the lufts of the flelh” — that 
it was only the Philippians w'ho were “ ene. 
niics to the Crofs of Chrill.*’ , They Ihcltcr 
themfelves under the comfortable affurance 
of a geographical fecurity. As they knov; 
that they are neither Ephefians, Galatians, 
nor Philippians, they have, of courfe, little oi 
nothing to do with the reproofs, expoflula- 
tions, or thr^'afeiv' .go which were originally 
dircQied to tlie convcits among thofc people. 
They coniolo th jinfelve'5 with the belief that 
it was only th 'Jo Pagaivs who “ walked ac- 
cording to the courfe of this world”— who 
were flrangt /s from the covenantsof pro- 
mife” — “ and who were without God in 
the w'orld.’* 

But thofc felf-fatisfieJ critics would do 
well to Icaru that not only “ circumcifion 
nor uncircumcifion,” but baptifm or no bap- 
tilm “ availeth nothing” (I mean as a mere 
form), “ but a new creature.” An irre- 
ligious profeffor of Cbriftianity is as much 
“ a llrangor and foreigner,” a Iteathen ; 

K s he 
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he is no more ** a fellow citl/cn of the 
Saints,” and of the houfoholdol God, “ than 
a Coloffian or Galatian was, before the 
Chiiflian difpenfation had reached them.” 

But if the perfons to whom the Apoftlcs 
preached had, before their conveifion, no 
A ices to which we are not liable, they had 
eitalnly difficulties afterwards fiom which 
we arc happily exempt. U here wcie indc cJ 
differences between them and us in cxtcinal 
fitiiations, in local circumft.inr< « , icferencos 
to which we ought certainly to lakc into the 
account in perufing the Ep'ftLs. We allovv’’ 
that they were immediatel), but v\o do not 
allow tliat they were exclufivcly, applicable 
to them. It would have bc( n too limited 
an objeft for infpiration to have ( onfined its 
inftrudions t. any one period, v\hcn it-, pur- 
pof' was the :nnverfion and inftruO’ion of 
the \,Nhole unborn world. 1 hat thefe con- 
verts wire mi.'aculoufly “ « died out of 
Lfhnt fs into the marvell jus light of the 
Gofper’ — that they weic changed from 
grofs blindnefs to a rapid illumination— 

that 
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that the embracing the new faith expofod 
them to perfccution, reproach and ignominy 
—that the few had to flruggle againil the 
■world — that laws, principalities and powers 
■tt'hich fupport our faith oppofed theirs — 
thefe are diftinftions of which we ought not 
to lofc light : nor Ihould uc forget that not 
only all the difadvanuges lay on their fide in 
their antecedent condition, but that alfo all 
the fuperiority lies on ours in that w Inch is 
fubfequent. 

But however the condition of the external 
ftatc of the Church might dilFer, there can 
be no ncccfllty for any difference in the in- 
terior ftate of the individual Chriftian. On 
■whatever high principles of devotednefs to 
God and love to man, they were called to 
act, we arc called to aft on precifely the 
fame, if their fiith was called to more pain- 
ful exertions, if their felf denial to harder 
facriliccs, if their renunciation of earthly 
things to fevercr trials, let us thankfully re- 
member this would naturally be the cafe, 
at the firft introduftion cf a religion which 
K 3 had 
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had to combat with the pride, prejudices, 
and enmity of corrupt nature, inveilcd s\itii 
temporal power: — that the hoftile paity 
would not fail to perceive how much the 
new religion oppofed itfelf to their corrup- 
tions, and that it was introducing a fpiric 
which was in direft and avowed hollility 
to the fpirit of the world. 

But while we are deeply thankful for the 
diminiflied difficulties of an eftablifhed faith, 
let ut. never forget that Chriftianity allows 
of no diminution in the temper, of no abate- 
ment in the fpirit, which conftituled a Chrif- 
tian in the hrff asres of the Church. 

Chiiftianity is precifely the fame religion 
now as it was when our Saviour was upon 
earth. The fpirit of the world is exactly 
the fame now as it was then. And if the 
moft eminent uf the Apoftles, under the 
iinm'’diate guidance of infpiration, were 
d.iven Ui lament their conflicts with their 
own corrupt -nai .re, the power of tempta- 
tion, combining with theii natuial propen- 
fitics to evil, how can we cxpedl that a lower 

l.iith. 
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fiull!, a flackcucd zeal, an abated diligence, 
and ail inferior holinefs will be accepted in 
us? Believers //ww, were not called to higher 
degrees of purity, to a more elevated devo- 
tion, to a deeper humility,, to a greater redi- 
tnde, patience, and fincerity, than they are 
called to in the age in which we live. The 
proniifes are not limited to the period in 
which they were made, the aid of the Spirit 
is not confined to thofc on whom it was fir ft 
poured out. It was exprefsly declared, by 
St.Pctor on its firft effufion, to be promifed 
not only “ to them and to their children, 
but to all who were afar off, even to as many 
as the Lord their God fliould call.” 

If then the fame falvation be now offered 
as was offered at firft, is it not obvious that 
it muft be worked out in the fame wav ? 
And as the fame Gofpel retains the fame 
authority in all ages, fo does it maintain the 
fame univerfality among all ranks. Ciiril'- 
tianity has no bye-laws, no .particular ex- 
emptions, no individual immunities. I’hat 
there is no appropriate way of attaining 
K 4 falvation 
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falvation for a prince or a philofopher, I® 
probably one reafon why greatnefs and wif- 
dom have fo often rejed^ed it. But if rank 
cannot plead its privileges, genius cannot 
claim its dillindions. That Chridianity did 
not owe its fuccefs to the arts of rhetoric 
or the fophidry of the fchools, but that God 
intended by it to make foolilh the wifdom 
of this world,” actually explains why “ the 
difputers of this world” have always been 
its enemies. 

It would have been unworthy of the infi- 
nite God to have imparted a partial religion. 
There is but one “ gate,” and that a 
“ drait” one ; but one “ way,” and that a 
“ narrow” one ; there is but one falvation, 
and that a common one. The Gofpel en- 
joins the fame principles of love and obe- 
dience on all oi every condition j oflEers the 
fame aids under the fame exigencies; the 
fame I'upports under all trials ; the fame 
pardon to aU penitents ; the fame Saviour to 
all believers ; the fame rewards to all who 
“ ei^i^re to the end.” The t( mptations of 

one 
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one condition and the trials of another may 
call for the excrcifc of different qualities, for 
the performance of different duties, but the 
fame perfonal holinefs is enjoined on all. 
External aflis of virtue may be promoted by 
fome circumftances, and impeded by others, 
but the graces of inward piety arc of uiu- 
vcrfal force, are of eternal obligation. 

The univerfality of its requifitions is one 
of its moft diftinguilhing charafteriftics. In 
the Pagan world it feenied fufficient that a 
few exalted fpirits, a few' fine geniufes. (hould 
foar to a vaft fuperiority above the mafs ; 
but it was never expe£tcd that the mob of 
Rome or Athens fliould afpirc to any reli- 
gious fentiments or feelings in common with 
Socrates or Epidetus. I fay rcii^hus fenti- 
ments, becaufe in matters of tafte the difi 
tin£lions were lefs (Iriking, for the mob of 
Athens were competent critics in the drama- 
tic art, while they were funk in the moft 
ftupid and degrading idolatry. As to thofe 
of a higher clafs, while no fubjefl in fcience, 
arts, or learning was too lofty or too abftrufe 
K 5 for 
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for their acquiiition, no objeft in nature was-' 
too low, no conception of a depraved imagi- 
nation was too impure for their worfliip. 
While the civil and political wifdom of the 
Romans was carried to fuch pcrfe£iion that 
their Code of Laws has ftill a place in the 
inoft enlightened countries, their deplorably 
grofs fupcrftitions rank them in poitit of 
religion with the Savages of Africa. It 
(liews how little a way that roafon which 
inanifefted itfelf with fuch unrivalled vigour 
In their Poets, Orators, and Iliftorian.s, as to 
make them ftill models to ours, could go in 
what related to religion, when thefc poliflicd 
people in the objofts of their worlhip are 
only on a par with the inliabitants of 
Otaheite. 

It furnilhes 'hemoft incontrovertible proof 
that the work; by wifdom knew not God, 
that it was at tl; - very time, and in the very 
country, in which knowledge and taftc had 
j’ttained their utmoft perfedion, when the 
Porch and the Academy had given laws to 
human intellcd, that AtueifnA ftrft ’aiTumed 

a ftiape. 
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a fliape, and eftablifhcd itfelf into a fchool 
of Philofophy. It was at the moment when 
the mental powers were carried to the highelf 
pitch in Greece, that it was fettled as an 
infallible truth in this Philofophy that the 
fenfes were the higheft natural light of man"' 
kind. It was in the moft enlightened age of 
Rome that this Athciftical Philofophy was 
tranfplantcd thither, and that one of her moft 
elegant Poets adopted it, and rendered it po- 
pular by the bewitching graces of his verfe. 

It has been intimated with a view to de- 
preciate Cbriftianity by thofo who are of- 
fended at her humbling doctrines, that the 
heathen pitilofophcrs had given fufficienC 
exaltation to the human character ; that they 
exhibited an elevation of fentiment, and a 
dignity of virtue, which left nothing to defire 
on the fide of moral excellence. This is 
meant to convey an oblique infinuation that 
the Chriftian revelation might have been 
difpenfed with. 

Chriftianity would gam no frefli honours 
by ftripping thofe noble writers of tlieir 
K 6 fplendid 
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fplendid trophies. We mull acknowledge 
that we are frequently aftoniflied at the 
heights they reached. We may bluih to fee 
fo mpeh grandeur of conception, and redi- 
tude of fcntiincnt, where there was fuch an 
abfence of illumination. 

But thofc who give this tacit preference, 
do not feem to feel where the grand charac- 
teriftic difference lies. The turning point 
which foparates Chriflianity from all the 
other religions in the world efcapes their 
obfervation. The dignity of the letter of 
Pagan virtue, and of the fpirit of Chriftian 
virtue, is of a totally oppofite charaftcr. 
The foundation is difl’erent, the views are 
different, the end is different. The one fills 
man with a perfect complacency in his own 
perfefbons ; it is the objeft of the other to 
ftrip him of evci*y boaft. The one fwells him 
with fatisfadlion at the confeioufnefs of his 
own attainments ; the other teaches him 
never to “ count himfelf to have attained 
a feeling of imperfeftion accompanies him in 
his 'b&ll actions, and never fbrfakes him in 
5 
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his highell advancements. The one makes 
rile proficient in virtue rich in his own inde- 
pendent worth i the other “ brings every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Chrift.” The one glories in the vidory his 
fclf'dcnial has obtained ; the other, after his 
higher conquefts, exclaims, ** God forbid 
that I ihould glory, fave in the Crofs of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift.” — Philofophy not feldom 
carried its profeflbr to fuch an elevation that 
he rofe above riches, above honours, above 
the world ; but it never enabled him to rife 
above himfclf. It never railed its votary to 
owe his fatisfadion, his happinefs, his inde- 
pendence, to any thing without him, or above 
him. He borrows nothing, he derives no- 
thing, all is his own. Outward temptations 
are combated, even inward propenfities arc 
refifted, the world is degraded, but fclf is en- 
throned. He labours to be virtuous, and to 
a certain degree he obtains his objed, but his 
virtue, that is himfelf, is every thing to him. 

TheChriftian’s career is more difficult, and 
lefs dazzling. He is not only commanded 

not 
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not to love the world nor the things of the 
world,” he is called to a harder renuncia- 
tion : he mu ft renounce all dependence on 
the virtues of which he dares not negle^l: the 
performance. If the philofophcr defpifed 
the world, this contempt was founded in 
pride, and was a homage to his own virtue. 
As to the Chriftian, “ the world is crucified 
to him and he to the world,” on a principle 
fo abafing, that natural wifdom revolts at it i 
the humbling principle of “ the crofs of 
Chrift.” Tiie fage who feafted on the ple- 
nitude of his own perfefuons would think it 
a mortifying exchange to be “ filled with 
the fulnc-fs” of any other being, though that 
being was “ God.” How wbuld the man 
whole heart was overflowing with a fenle of 
his own value endure that injunction to fo- 
c'ul kindneCs, “ look not every man on his 
own things, but c-ory man all’o on the things 
of others ?” — “ Let every man efteem others 
more than himfelf.” would have been ac- 
coui ‘ed the dictate of folly where lelf-efti- 
raation was the actuating principle. 

Humility, 
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Humility, which forms the very balls of 
the Chriftian charader, is fo far from making 
a part of the code of philofophy, that it was 
“ againll: the canon law of their foundation.’* 
Not only no fuch quality has a place in their 
ethics, but it was philologically, as well as 
morally degraded ; the very term cxpreflhig 
not virtue but bafenefs. 

As coming from the founder of a fchool, 
indeed, they might have adopted the maxim 
“ let this mind be in you which was in 
Chriil Jefus j” but the claufe— “ who made 
himfclf of no reputation,” ftrips it of its 
value. “ This is a hard faying,” which of 
them could hear it ? 

It feems as if the moft accompliflicd na* 
lions Hood in the moft prelfing need of the 
light of Revelation ; for it was not to the 
ilark and ftupid corners of the earth that the 
Apoftles had their carlieft miffions. One of 
St. Paul’s firft and nobleft expofitions of 
Chriftian Truth was made before the moft 
auguft deliberative aflembly in the world, 
though, by the way, it does not appear that 

more 
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more than one member of Areopagus was 
converted. In Rome foine of the Apoftle*s 
earlicft converts belonged to the Imperial 
Palace. — It was to the metropolis of culti- 
vated Italy, it was to the poli/hed “ regions 
of Achaia,” to the opulent and 'luxurious 
city of Corinth, in preference to the bar- 
barous countries of the uncivilized world, 
that feme of his earlicft Epiftles were ad- 
drelTed. 

Natural religion muft have fliewn man 
that he was a finner, or we Ihould not have 
heard of fuch frequent horrors of confcience, 
filch inextinguilhable remorfe as is difeover- 
able in the exprelfions of many heathens. 
It even flattered him with an intimation that 
the wrath of the Deity might be averted ; 
this accounts for their numerous altars, 
facrifices, and luftrations. But thefe were 
only vague hope.!,, indefinite notions floating 
on a fea of doubt and uncertainty. They 
had no foundatio: in the divine promifej 
the penitent finner had no afiurance of 
the divine forgivenefs. The doflrlne of 

fulvation 
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falvation by the crofs of Chrift is fo con- 
trary to all human conception, that it never 
could have come from man ; being fo incre- 
dible to natural rcafon, “ that man,” fays 
a fine writer, “ Hands in need of all his 
fubmifiion to make it an objeft of his 
faith, though an infallible God has re- 
vealed it.” 

But even natural religion was little un- 
derftood by thofe who profefled it ; it was 
full of obfeurity till viewed by the clear light 
of the Gofpel. Not only natural religion 
remained to be clctvrly comprehended, but 
rcafon itfelf remained to be carried to its 
higheft pitch in the countries where revela- 
tion is profeffed. Natural religion could 
not fee itfelf by its own light ; rcafon could 
not extricate itfelf from the labyrinth of er- 
ror and ignorance in which falfe religion had 
involved the world. Grace has railed na- 
ture. Revelation has given a lift to reafon, 
and taught her to defpife the follies and cor- 
ruptions which obfeured her brightnefs. If 
Nature is now delivered from darknefs, it was 

the 
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the helping hand of Revelation which railed 
her from the rubbilli in which Ihe lay buried. 

Chrilliauify has not only given us right 
conceptions of God, of his holinefs, of the 
way in which he will be worlhipped : it has 
not only given us principles to promote our 
happinols here, and to infure it hereafter j 
but it has really taught us what a proud phi- 
lofophy arrogates to itfelf, the right ufe of 
rfeafon. It has given us thofe principles of 
examining and judging, by which we are 
enabled to determine on the abfurdity of 
falfe religions. “ For to what die can it be 
aferibed,” fays the fagacious Bilhop Sher- 
lock, “ that in every Nation that names the 
name of Chrift, even Rcafon and Nature fee 
and condemn the follies, to which others 
are Hill, for want of the fame help, held in. 
fubjefUon ?” 

Allowing, however, thatPlatoand Antoni- 
nus fer‘i''\l to {lavc been taught of Heaven, 
yet the oljj-'cl fo: which we contend is, that 
no jiro\ uion was made for the * vulgar. 
While a fai:it ray (hone on the page of Phi 

lofophy. 
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lolbphy, the people were involved in dark- 
nefs which might be felt. The million were 
left to live without knowledge, and to die 
without hope. For what knowledge or 
what hope would be acquired from the pre- 
pofterous, though amuling, and, in many re- 
fpeds, elegant Mythology, which they might 
pick up in their Poets, the belief of which 
feemed to be confined to the populace ? 

But there was no common principle of 
hope or fear, of faith or praftice, no motive 
of confolation, no bond of charity, no com- 
munion of evcrlafting interefts, no rover- 
fionary equality between the wife and the 
ignorant, the mafter and the flave, the Greek 
and the Barbarian. 

A religion was wanted which fhould be 
of general application. Chriftiauity happily 
accommodated itfelf to the common exi- 
gence. It furnifted an adequate fupply to 
the umverfal want. luflcad of perpetual but 
unexpiaiing facrificos to appeafe imaginaiy 
deities, 

Gods fuch as makes welcome, 

it 
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It prcfenls one oblation, once ofFered, u 
full, perfect, and fufficient facrificc, oblation 
and fatisfafbion for the fins of the whole 
world/* It prefents one conliftent fcheme 
of morals growing out of one uniform fyf- 
tem of dodtrines; one perfect rule of prac- 
tice depending on one principle of faith : it 
offers grace to direO: the one and to aflill 
the other. It encircles the whole fphere of 
duty with the broad and golden Tionc of 
coalcfcing charity, fiamped with the beauti- 
ful infeription, a new Commandment give 
I unto you, that you love one another/* 
Chriftianity, inftcad of deftroying the dif- 
tinftions of rank, or breaking in on the 
regulations of fociety, by this univerfal pre* 
cept, furniflics new fences to its order, 
additional fecurity to its repofc, and frqih 
ftrength to its (ebordinalions. 

precept of doing to others as we 
would th •''y fliould do unto us, is fo clear and 
undeniable a dui , , that the light of nature 
had impreffed it upon many on whom the 
light of Revelation had never flione. A 

Roman 
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'Roman Emperor caiifcd it to be engraved on 
his plate. The firll Incas of Peru taught it 
as one of their moft iudifpenl'able rules ; but 
it received its higheft fanclion and fulJeffc 
coniirmation from thofe Divine lips who 
ftamped its importance in the Chrillian code 
by the broad declaration, tins is ihc lawaiul 
Ihc prophets: thus odablifliing a legitimate 
and regulated felf-lovc as the flandard of 
our foclal conduct ; as both the rule of 
charity, and tlie law of equity. How la- 
mentably do men depart from this obvious 
and intelligible principle when they vindicate 
their unkintlm fs or their injuftice by making 
what others aCtiuiUy do to them, their own 
meafure of r -trlbiilicn, i tftead of what they 
’ii'ould that odiers fiiould do ! 

■\Vcre this univerfal requifition uniformly 
obfervi d, the whole frame o'" l’ocie*'y would 
be cent am d and confulidati.-d into one in- 
dillblue,- bond of univerfal brcitherhoud* 
'J'his divinciv enafte 1 law is tho f.iniuul 
principle oi jaftice, citaraj; patience, for- 
beaiance, in fitort, of all focial virtue. That 

it 
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it does not produce thefe excellent cflcfts, 
is not owing to any defect in the principle, 
but in our corrupt nature, which fo reluft- 
antly, fo imperfectly obeys it. If it were 
confeientioufly adopted, and fubflantially 
acted upon, received in its very fpirit, and 
obeyed from the ground of the heart, human 
laws might be abrogated. Courts of Juftice 
aboliflicd, and Treatifes of Morality burnt ; 
war would be no longer an Art, nor military 
TaCtics a Science. We fliould fuffer long 
and be kind, and fo far from “ focking that 
which is another’s,” we Ihould not even 

feek our own.” 

But let not the Soldier or the Lawyer be 
alarmed. Their craft is in no danger. The 
world does not intend to act upon the Di- 
vine principle which would injure their pro- 
feffions ; and rill this only revolution which 
good nu’n defire, actually takes place, our 
fortunes will no' be fecurc without the ex- 
witions of the one, nor our lives without 
the , protection of the other. 


All 
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All the virtues have their appropriate 
place and rank in Scripture. I’hey are in- 
troduced as individually beautiful, and as 
reciprocally connected, like the graces in 
the Mythologic dance. But perhaps no 
Chriltian grace over fat to the hand of a 
inure confinnniate mafter than Charity. 
Her incomparable painter, Saint Paul, has 
drawn her at full length. In all her fair pro- 
poi t ions. Every attitude is full of grace, every 
Sinoament, of beauty. I’he whole delineation 
i-'. perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 

Who can 1 (jp 1: at this finiflicd piece with- 
out bliifhing a! jjE ox^n want of likenels to 
i( Yet if this conlciou.'; difiimilitude induce 
a cordial doAre of relcir.blance, the humi- 
liation will be liilutary. Perhaps a more 
frequent contemplation of this oxquiAte 
Agure, accompanied wiili camell: endeavours 
ior a growing rcfemblance, would gradually 
lead us, not barely to admire the Portrait, 
but would at length aflimilatc us to the 
Divine Onginal. 
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CHAP. X, 

Chrijiian llolincfs. 

Christianity then, as wo ii.ivc aL. 

tempted to fliew in the preceding Chaptc}*, 
<'xhihits no different ilandards of goodnefs 
applicable to different Rations or characters. 
No one can be allowed to reft in a low ile- 
gree and plead his exemption for aiming no 
higher. No one can be feenre in any ftaie 
of piety below that Hate which would not 
have been enjoined on all, had not all been 
entitled to the means of attaining it. 

Thole who keep their pattern in their eye, 
though they may fail of the higheft attain* 
rnents, will t ot be fatisfied with fuch as arc 
low. The ilriking inferiority will e,xcite 
contpundUon ; compunftion will ftimulate 
them to preh* on, which thofe never do, 
who, loftng fight of their ftandard, are fa- 
tisfted with the height they have reached. 

He 
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lit; is not likely to bj the object of Cod’s 
favour, wiio lakes his determined Hand on 
the very lowelt Hop in the fcalo of perfec- 
tion ; who dots not even afpire above it, 
whofe aim I’eems to be, not fo much to 
pioafe God as to efcape punilliment. Many 
however will doubtlefs be accepted though 
their progrofs has been fniall ; their difli- 
rultios may have been great, their natural 
capacity weak, their temptations Hrong, and 
their inflrutdion defotdive. 

Revelation has not only furniflied injunc- 
tions but motives to holinefs ; not only ido- 
tives, but examples and authorities. “ 15^; 
ye therefore pcrfctH” (according to your 
uical'urc anil degree) ‘‘ as your father which 
is in heaver, is perfecl.” And, what fays 
the Old TeHamcnt ? It accords W’ith the 
New — “ Be ye holy, for I the Lord your 
God am holy.” 

This was the injundion of God himfelf, 
not given exclufively to Mofes, to the leader 
and legiflator, or to a few diHinguifhed offi- 
cers, or to a fele£Uon of eminent raen, but 

to 
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to an itnmenfe body people,' even toTihe 
whole alTeinbled hoft of- Ifrael : to men of 
all ranks, profeffions, capacities, and charac* 
ters, to the Minifter of religion, yind to the 
uninftrufted, to enlightened rulers, and to 
feeble women. God,” fays an excellent 
writer *, ** had antecedently given to his peo- 
ple particular laws fuited to their feveral 
exigencies, and various conditions, but the 
command to be holy was a general (might 
he not have faid a univerfal) law.” 

** Who is like unto thee, O l.ord, among 
the Gods? Who is like unto thee, glorious in 
holinefs^ fearful in nraifes, doing \vondei*s r” 
This is perhaps the fu’oliuicft apoftj’ophe ot 
praife, rendered more ttriking by iis inter- 
rogatory form, which the Scriptures have 
recorded. It makes a part of the firfl. fong 
cf gratulation which is to be found in ^e 
treafury of facred Poetry. This epitheij^of 
bofy is more fri^quently affixed to the'nane 
.of God than any other. His mighty name 


*d^aunn. 
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is kfs often invoked, than his holy name. 
To offend agaioft this attribute is repre* 
fcnted as niore hdnous than to oppofe any 
other. It been remarked that the im« 
piety of the Affyrian Monarch is not de. 
fcribed by his hoftility againft the great, the 
Almighty God, but it is made an aggravation 
of his crime that he had committed it againll 
the Holy one of If rad. 

When God condefcended to give a pledge 
fc»r the performance of his promife, he 
fwears by his holinefs, as if it were the dif- 
tinguifliiiig quality which was more, efpe- 
cially binding. It feems’ connefted and 
interwoven with all the divine perfections. 
Which of bis excellences can we contemplate 
as feparated from this ? ’ Is not his juftice 
ftamped with fanCity ? .It is free from any 
tin^ure of vindtCivenefs, and is therefore a 
holy judice. His mercy has .none of the 
pardaiity, or favouritifpi, or capricious fond* 
neis of human kindne% but is a l^oiy mercy. 
His hoUnefs is not more the fource.of his 
mercies than of his puiuflunents. If his 
L 2 holinefs 
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holinefs in his fcveritics to us vi'untcd a juf- 
tification, there cannot be at once a more 
fubflantial and more fplcndid illuilration of 
it than the noble paffage already quoted, for 
hp is called “ glorious in holinefs” imme- 
diately after he had vindicated the honour 
of his name, by the miraculous doftruclion 
of the array of I’haraoh. 

Is it not then a necelTary confequciice 
growing out of his own perfections, tliat “ a 
righteous God loveth righteoufnefs,” that 
he will of courfe require in his creatures a 
dchre to imitate as well as to adore that at- 
tribute by w'liich He himfelf loves to be dii- 
tinguiflied? We cannot indeed, like God, 
be cffentially holy. In an infinite being it 
is a fubflance, in a created being it is only 
an acciden*.. God is the efl'ence of holinefs, 
but we can have no holinefs, nor any other 
good thing, but what we derive from him. — 
It is his prerogative, but our privilege, 
if God loves holinefs becaufe it is his 
image, he mull confequently hate fin be- 
.caufc it defaces his image. If he glorifies 

his 
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his own mercy and goodnefs in rewarding 
virtue, he no Icfs vindicates the honour of 
his holinefs in the punifliment of vice. — A 
perfect God can no more approve of fm in 
his creatures than he can commit it him- 
felf. He may forgive lin on his own condi- 
tions, but there are no conditions on which 
he can be reconciled to it. The infinite 
goodnefs of God may delight in the benefi- 
cial purpofes to which his infinite wifdom 
has made the fins of his creatures fubfer- 
vient, but fin itfelf will always be abhorrent 
to his nature. His wifdom may turn it to a 
merciful end, but his indignation at the of- 
fence cannot be dirainifiied. He loves man, 
for he cannot but love his own work j He 
hates fin, for that was man’s own invention, 
and no part of the work which God had 
made. Even in the imperfecl: adminiftration 
of human laws, impunity of crimes would be 
conllrued into approbation of them*. 


• See Charnok on the Attributes. 
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The law of holinefs, then, is a law binding 
on all perfoila-wUhpyt diftindlbn, not limited 
to the period nor to the people to whom it 
was given. It reaches through the whole 
Jewilh dlfpenfation, and exteni^s, with wider 
demands and higher fan£lions, to every 
Chriftian, of every denomination, of everj 
age, and every country. 

A more fublime motive cannot be alTigncd 
why we Ihould be holy than becaufe ” the 
Lord our God is holy.*’ Men of the 
world have no objedion U) the terms virtue, 
morality, integrity, reftitudc, but they alTo- 
ciate fomethmg overafted, not to fay hypo- 
critical, vrith the term holinefs, and neither 
ufe it in a good fenfc when applied to others, 
nor would wifh to have it applied to them- 
felves, but make it over, with a little fufpi- 
cion, and not a h'ttle deriAon, to puritana 
and cnthufiads. 

This fufpe^.ed epithet however is furely 
refeued from every injurious alTdciation, if 
we confider it as the chofen attribute of the 
Mod High. We do not prcfunie to apply 

the 
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t!ie terms virtue, probity, morality, to God, 
but wc afcribe holinefs to him. becaufe he 
firft afcribed it to himfelf, as the aggregate 
and confummation of all his perfections. 

Shall fo itnperfeA a being as Man, then, 
ridicule the application of this term to others, 
or be afliained of it himfelf ? There is a caufe 
indeed which Ihould make him afhamed of 
the appropriation, that of^.not defcrving it. 
This comprehcntivc appellation includes all 
the Chriftian graces, all the virtues in their 
jull proportion, order, and harmony j in all 
•their bearings, relations, and dependencies. 
And as in God, glory and holinefs are 
united, fo the Apoftle combines “ fanCtifica- 
tion and honour” as the glory of Man. 

Traces more or lefs of the holinefs of God 
may be found in his works, to thofe who 
view them with the eye of fmth : they are 
more plainly vifible in his Providences ; but 
it is in his word that we mult chiefly look 
for the m^ifeflations of his holinefs. He is 
eyery where deferibed as perfeClly holy in 
himfelf, as a model to be imitated by his 
I. 4 creatures. 
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creatures, and though with an interval im- 
meafurable, as imitable by them. 

The great dodtrine of Redemption is 
infcparably connedled with the dodtrine of 
Sandtilication. As an admirable writer has 
obferved, “ if the blood of Chrifl reconcile 
us to the juftice of God, the fpirit of Chrifl; 
is to reconcile us to the holinefs of God.” 
When we are told therefore that Chrifl is 
made unto us “ rfghteoufuefs,” we are in 
the fame place taught that he is made unto us 

fandlification j” that is, he is both juftifier 
and fanftilicr. In vain lhall we deceive our- 
fclves by refting on his facrifice, while we 
negledt to imitate his cxlhiple. 

The glorious Spirits which furround the 
throne of God are not reprefented as iinging 
hallelujahs t%' his omnipotence, nor even to 
his mercy, Lut to that attribute which as 
with a glory encircles all the reft. They 
perpetually cry. Holy, holy, holy. Lord God 
of Hofls i and it is obfervable, that the 
Angels which adore him for his holinefs 
are the miniflers of his juflice. Thofe 

pure 
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pure intelligences perceive, no doubt, that 
this union of attributes conftitutes the divine 
perfcdion. 

This infinitely bleffed being, then, to whom 
angels and archangels and all the hofts of 
heaven are continually afcribing holinefs, 
has commanded us to be holy. To be holy 
becaufe God is holy, is both an argument 
and a command. An argument founded on 
the perfeftions of God, and a command to 
imitate him. I’his command is given to 
creatures fallen indeed, but to whom God 
graciouflypromifes ftrength for the imitation. 
If we do not endeavour to imitate him whom 
we worlhip, we do not worfliip 'him in fincc- 
rity. It Is obvious that we fee little of the 
infinite excellences of that being to fomc 
faint refemblancc of which we do not endea- 
vour to afpire. If in God holinefs implies 
an aggregate of perfeftions ; in man, even 
in his low degree, it is an incorporation of 
the Chriftian graces. 

The holinefs of God indeed is confined 
by no limitation ; ours is bounded, finite, 

I. 5 impcp 
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imperfed. Yet let us be fedulous to extend 
our little fphere. Let our defircs be large, 
though our capacities are contracted. Let 
our aims be lofty, though our attainments are 
low. Let us be felicitous that no day pafs 
without fome augmentation of our holinefs, 
fome added height in our afpirations, fome 
wider expaufion in the coinpafs of our vir- 
tues. I.et us ftrivc every day for fome 
fuperiority to the preceding day, fomethiiig 
that fhall diitinClly mark the paffing feene 
with prSgrefs ; foniething that lliall infpire 
an humble hope that vve arc rather lefs un- 
fit for heaven to-day, thCjg wc were yefterday. 
The celebrated artift who has recorded that 
he pafled no day without drawing a line, 
-drew it not for repetition but for progrefs j 
not to produce a given number of ftrokes, 
but to forward his work, to complete his 
defign. The Chriftian, like the painter, does 
not draw his li: ' at random, he has a model 
to imitate, as ^cll as an outline to hll. 
Every touch conforms him more and more 
to the great original. He who has tranf- 

7 fufed 
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fufcd mod of the life of God into his foul, 
has copied it mod fucccfsfully. 

“ To feek happinefs,” fays one of the 
Fathers, “ is to defire God, and to find him 
is that happinefs.*’ Our very happinefs 
therefore is not our independent property : 
it flows from that eternal mind which is the 
fource and fum of happinefs. In vain we 
look for felicity in all around us. It can 
only be found in that original fountain, 
whence we, and all we are and have, are 
derived. Where then is the im!|ginary wife 
man of the fchool of Zeno? What is the 
porfedion of virtue fuppofed by Aridotle ? 
They have no c;*idcnce but in the Romance 
of Philofophy. Happinefs mud be imperfed 
in an imperfed date. Religion, it is^true, is 
initial happinefs, and points to its perfedion : 
but as the bed men poffefs it but iniptrfedly, 
they cannot be perfedly happy. Nothing can 
confer completenefs which is itfelf incomplete. 

With Thee, O Lord, is the fountain of life, 
and in Thy light only we fhall fee light *.’* 

. * See Leighton on Happinefs. 

L 6 Whatever 
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Whatever fliall ftill remain wanting in our 
attainments, ^and much will ftill remain, let 
this laft, greateft, higheft confideration fti- 
mulate pur languid exertions, that God has 
negatively promifed the beatific vifion, the 
enjoymint of his prefence, to this attainment, 
by fpecifically proclaiming that without holi- 
ncfs no man lhall fee his face. To kno\^ 
God is the rudiments of that eternal life 
which will hereafter be perfeded by feeing 
him' ; — As there is no ftronger reafon why 
we muft ^ot look for perfed happincfs in 
this life than becaufe there is no perfed ho- 
lincfs, fo the nearer advances we make to 
the one, the greater progrefs we lhall make 
towards the other ; we muft cultivate here 
thofe tendencies and tempers which muft be 
carried to cif. dion in a happier clime. But 
as holinefs is th i concomitant of happincfs, 
fo muft it be iis precurfor^ As fin has 
deftrfiycd our happincfs, fo fin muft be de- 
ft myed before out happinefs can be reftored. 
Our nature muft be renovated before our 
felicity- can be cftablifhed» This is according 

to 
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to the nature of things as well as agreeable 
to the law and will of God. Let us then 
carefully look to the fubduing in our inmoll 
hearts all thofc difpofitions that are unlike 
God, all thofe adions, thoughts and ten- 
dencies that are contrary to God. 

Independently therefore of all the other 
motives to holinefs which religion fuggefts ; 
independently of the fear of puniflimcnt, 
independently even of the hope of glory, let 
us be holy from this ennobling, elevating 
motive, becaufe the Lord our God is holy. 
And when our virtue flags, let it be reno- 
vated by this imperative injunftion, backed 
by this irrefiftible argument. The motive 
fur imitation, and the Being to be imitated, 
fecin almoft to identify us with infinity. It 
is a connexion which endears, an affimila- 
tion which dignifies, a refemblance which 
elevates. The Apoflle has added to the 
prophet an afiurance which ■ makes the ful- 
nefs and confummationof the promife, “ that 
though we know not yet what we fhall be, 
yet we know that when be fhall appear, wc 

lhall 
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fhall be like him, fur we ihall fee him as he 
is.” 

In what a beautiful variety of glowing 
expreflions, and admiring Arains, do the 
Scripture worthies delight to repi'efent God} 
not only in relation to what he is to them, 
but to the fupreme excellence of his own 
tranfeendent perfe£lions ! They expatiate, 
they amplify, they dwell with unwearied 
iteration on the adorable theme ; they ran- 
iack language, they exhauft all the expref- 
fions of praife and wonder and admiration, 
all the images of allionllhmcnt ; they delight 
to laud anti magnify his glorious name. 
They praife him, they blefs him, they worlhip 
him, they glorify him, they give thanks to 
him for his great glory, faying, “ Holy 
holy, holy, Lt-rd God of llofts. Heaven 
and earth are lull of the majeAy of thy 
glory.” 

They glorify him relatively to themfclves. 
— "‘I will magtiify Thee, O Lord my 
Arcngth •— My help cometh of God — The 
Lord j^felf is the portion of my inherit* 
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ance.’* At another time, foaring with a 
noble difmtereftedncfe, and quite loftng fight 
of felf and all created glories, they adore 
him for his own incommunicable excellences. 

Be thou exalted,- O God, in thine own 
ftrength.” — Oh the depth of the riches 
both of the wifdom and knowledge of God !’* 
Then burfting into a rapture of adoration, 
and burning with a more intenfe flame, they 
duller his attributes “ To the King 
eternal, immortal, invifiblc, be honour and 
glory for ever and over.” One is loft in 
admiration of his wifdom— his afeription is 
to the only wi/e God.” Another in tri- 
nniphant ftrains overflows with tranfport at 
the confitlcration of the attribute on which 
we have been defcanting— “ O Lord, who 
is like unto Thee, there is none holy as the 
Lord.” “ Sing praifes'unto the Lord, oh 
ye foints of his, and give thanks unto him 
for a j-emembrance of his holinefs.” 

The Prophets and Apoftles were not de- 
terred from pouring out the overflowings of 
their fervent fpirits, they were not reftrained 

from 
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from celebrating the perfedions of their 
Creator, through the cold-hearted fear of 
being reckoned Enthuilafls. I hc faints of 
old were not prevented from breathing out 
their rapturous hofannas to the King of 
faints, through the coward dread of being 
branded as fanatical. The conceptions of 
their minds dilating with the view of the 
glorious conftellation of the divine attri- 
butes ; and the affections of their hearts 
warming with the thoughts that thofe at- 
tributes were all concentrated in Mercy, — 
they difplay a fublime oblivion of them- 
felves, — they forget every thing but God. 
'I'heir own wants dwindle to a point. I'heir 
own concern*^, nay the Univerfc itfclf, fliriak 
*into nothing. 'I'hey feem abforbed in the 
effulgence of dei’y, loft in the radiant begins 
of infinite glory. 
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CHAP XI. 

On the comparatively /mail Faults atid Virtues. 

The Fifhers of Men,” as if exclufivcly 
bent on catching the greater finners, often 
make the intcrfticcs of the moral net fo wide, 
that it cannot retain thofe of more ordinary 
lize, which everywhere abound. I'hcir 
draught might be more abundant, were not 
the mefiies fo large that the fmallcr fort, 
aided by their own lubricity, efcape the toils 
and flip through. Happy to find themfelves 
not bulky enough to be entangled, they 
plunge back again" into their native clement, 
enjoy their efcape, and hope they may fafcly ‘ 
wait to grow bigger before they are in danger 
of being caught. 

It is of more importance tjian we are 
aware, or are willing to allow, that we take 
care diligently to practife the fmaller virtues, 
avoid fcrupuloufly the Itlfer fins, and bear 
patiently inferior trials j for the fin of habi- 
tually 
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tually yielding, or the grace of habitually 
refilling, in comparatively fiuall points, 
tends in no incpiifiderable degree to pro- 
due* that vigour or that debility of mind, 
on which hangs vidory or defeat. 

Confcience is moral fenfation. ft is the 
hafty perception of good and evil, the pe- 
remptory decifion of the mind to adopt the 
one or avoid the other. Providence has 
fumilhed the body with fenfes, and the foul 
with confcience, as a iaSi by which to Ihrink 
from the approach of danger ; as a prompt 
feeling to fupply the deduflions of reafoning; 
as a fpontaueous impulfe to precede a train 
of reflections for which the fuddennefs and 
furprife of the atta''k allow no titiie. An 
enlightened confcience, if kept tendwly alive 
by a continual attention to its admonitions, 
would cfpcciahv preferve us from thofe 
fnialler fins, and Himuiate us to thofe lelTer 
duiicj which Wv^ are faifely apt to think are 
too inlignificant to be brought; to- the bar of 
religion, loo trivial to be weighed by the 
ilandard of Scripture. 


By 
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By chcrifhing this quick feelinp; of rec- 
titude, light and fudden as the ilaih from 
heaven, and which is in fa€l the motion of 
the fpirit, we intuiiivcly reje<3: what is wrong 
before we have time to examine why it is 
wrong } and feize on what is riglit before 
we have lime to examine why it is right. 
Should we not then be careful how we ex- 
tinguifli this facred fpark ? Will any thing 
be more likely to extinguilh it than to ne- 
glect its hourly mementos to perform the 
fmaller duties, and to avoid the leffer faults 
which, as they in a good meafure make up 
the fum of human life, will naturally fix and 
determine our charaflcr, that creature of 
habits ? Will not our negleft or ol)fervanco 
of it, incline or indifpofc us for thofe more * 
important duties of which thefe fmaller ones 
are connecting links. 

The vices derive their exiftcnco from 
wildnefs, confufion, diforganization. The 
difeord of the paffions is owing to their 
having different views, conflicting aims, and 
oppofiie ends. The rebellious vice's have no 

common 
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common head ; each is all to itfelf. They 
promote their own operations by diRurbing 
thofe of others, but in diRurbing they do 
not deflroy them. Though they are all of 
one family they live on no friendly terms. 
Profligacy hates covetoufnefs as much as if 
it were a virtue. The life of every fin is a 
life of conflicl which occafions the torment, 
but not the death of its oppofitc. Like the 
fabled brood of the ferpent, the paflions 
fpring up, armed againR each other, but 
they fail to complete the refemblance, for 
they do not eflTeft their mutual deRruftion. 

But without union the ChriRian graces 
could not bo peiTefted, and the fmaller 
virtues are the threads and filaments which 
gently but firmly tic them together. There 
is an atlracd\ - power in goodnefs which 
draws each part to the other. This concord 
of the virtues ij derived from their having 
one common centre in which all meet. In 
vice there is a lirong repulfion. Though 
bad men fcck each c'hcr. they do not love 
each other. Each feeks the other in order 

to 
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to promote his own purpofes, while he 
hates him by whom his purpofes arc pro- 
moted. 

The lelTer qualities of the human charaflcr 
are like the lower people in a country ; 
they are numerically, if not individually, 
imjjortant. If well regulated they become 
valuable from that very circumflancc of 
numbers which, under a negligent adminif- 
tration, renilcrs them formidable. The 
peace of the individual mind and of the 
nation, is materially alFeilcd by the difciplinc 
in which thefe inferior orders are maintained. 
Laxity and neglcfl in both cafes are fubver- 
five of all good government. 

But if we may be allowed to glance 
from earth to heaven,” perhaps the beauty 
of the leffer virtues may be flill better 
illullrAted by that lon^ and luminous track 
made up of minute almofl: imperceptible 
liars, which though feparately too inconfi- 
derable to attract attention, yet from their 
number and their confluence, form. that foft 
and Ihining ftream of light every where dif- 
cerniblc, and which always correfponds to 

the 
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the fame fixed fhurs, as the fmaller virtues 
do to their concomitant great ones.-— With* 
out purfuing the metaphor to the clafilc 
fiction that the Galaxy was the road through 
which the ancient heroes went to heaven, 
may not venture to fay that Chriftians will 
make their way thither more pleafant by the 
confident pradice of the minuter virtues ? 

Every Chriftian fhould confider Religion 
. as a fort udiich he is called to defend. The 
meaned foldier in the army, if he add pa* 
triotifm to valour, will fight as camedly as 
if the glory of the conted depended on his 
fingle arm. But he brings his watchfuluofs 
as well as his courage into aftioii. He 
drenuoufly defends every pals he is appointed 
to guard, without enquiring whether it be 
great or fmall. There is not any detect in 
religion or morals fo little as to be of no 
confeqiience. Worh'eo things may be little 
bccaufe their, a’tn and . end may be little. 
Thip^s are great or fmallv not according to 
their odenfible importance, .but according to 
thq magnitude of their objeft, and the im- 
portance of their confequences. 


The 
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The acquifition of even the fmalleft virtue 
being, as has been before obferved, an ac- 
tual conqueft over the oppofite vice, doubles 
our moral ftrength. 'fhe fpiritual enemy 
has one fubjedl Icfs, and the conqueror one 
virtue more. 

By allowed negligence in-fmall things, 
we arc not aware how much we injure reli- 
gion in the eye of the world. How can we 
cxpecl people to believe that we are in 
earneft in great points,* when they fee that 
we cannot withftand a trivial temptation, 
againll which refinance w'oukl have been 
comparatively eafy ? At a diflance they hear 
with refjx'iEl: of our general charaders. Tiioy 
become domeflicatcd with us, and difeover 
the fame failings, littlenelTes and bad tempers, 
as they have been accuftomed to meet w'ith 
in the moit ordinary perfons. 

If Milton in one^iS"^ his letters to a learned 
foreigner who had vifiied him, could con- 
gratulate himfelf on the confeioufnefs that 
in that viht he had been found equal to his 
reputation, and had fupported in private 

converfation 
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converfation his high character as an author j 
fhall not the Chriftian be equally anxious to 
fupport the credit of his holy profcHion, by 
not betraying in familiar life any temper in- 
confiftcnt with religion ? 

It.is not diflicult to attrafl rcfpefl: on great 
occalions, where we are kept in order by 
knowing that the public eye is fixed upon 
us. It is cafy to maintain a regard to our 
dignity in a “ Sympofiac, or an academical 
dinner j” but to labour to maintain it in the 
recelTes of domcflic privacy requires more 
watchfulnefs, and is no lefs the duty, than 
it will be the habitual practice, of the con- 
iiflcnt Chriftian. 

Our negleft of inferior duties is particu- 
larly injurious to the minds of our depend- 
ants and fervants. If they fee us “ weak 
and inftrtn ot purpofe,” pcevifli, irrefolute, 
capricious, pallionatc, or iticonfiftent, in our 
daily ci tidufit, which comes under their im- 
mediate obfervation, and which comes alio 
within iheir power of judging, they will not 
give us credit for thofe h’gher qualities 

which 
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i^rhich wc may pofiefs, and thofe fuperloi: 
duties which we may be more careful to 
fulfil. Neither their capacity nor their op- 
portunities, may enable them to judge of 
the orthodoxy of the head ; but there will 
be obvious and decifivc proofs to the me^eft 
capacity, of the ftatc and temper of the heart. 
Our greater qualities will do them little good, 
while our lelTcr but inceflant faults do them 
much injury. Seeing us fo defective in the 
daily courfe of domellic conduft, though 
they will obey us becaufe they are obliged 
to it, they will neither love nor efteem us 
enough to be influenced by our advice, nor 
to be governed by our inAruftions, on thole 
great points which every confeientious head 
of a family will be careful to inculcate on all 
about him. It demands no lefs circumfpec- 
tion to be a Chrijlian, than to be “ a hera., 
to one’s valet de chambre.” 

In all that relates to God and to him- 
fclf, the Chrifiian knows of no fmall faults. 
He confiders all allowed and wilful fins, 
whatever be their magnitude, as an oflence 

VOL. t. M agaiofl; 
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againfl; his Maker. Nothing that offends 
him can be infignificant. Nothing that con- 
tributes to faften on ourfclves a wrong habit 
can be trifling. Faults which we arc accuf- 
tomed to confidcr as fmall, arc repeated 
without compunflion. The habit of com- 
mitting them is confirmed by the repetition. 
Frequency renders us at firft indifferent, 
then infenfible. The hopelcffnefs attending a 
long indulged cuflorn generates careleffnefs, 
till for want of exercife the power of rcfilt- 
ance is firft weakened, then deltroyed. 

But there is a ftill more ferious point of 
view in which the fubje£l: may be confidered. 
Do fmall faults continually repeated, always 
retain their original diminutivenefs ? Is any 
axiom more eftabliflicd than that all evil is 
of a progrcfi.’'/e''haturc ? Is a bad temper 
which is never ’•eprefled, no worfe after years 
of indi lgence, than when we firft gave the 
rv.ins to it ? Dc .s that which we firft allowed 
ourlllvcs under the name of harmlefs levity 
on ferious fubjefls, nev't^r p-oceed to pro- 
fanenefs ? Does what was ojjcc admired as 

proper 
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proper fpirit, never grow into pride, never 
fwcU into infolencc ? Does the habit of in- 
correft narrative, or loofe talking, or al- 
lowed hyperbole, never lead to falfehood* 
never fettle in deceit ? Before wc pofitivciy 
determine that fmall faults are innocent, we 
mull undertake to prove that they (hall 
never outgrow their primitive dimcnlions ; 
we mull afeertain that the infant lhall never 
become a giant. 

Procrajlination is reckoned among th? 
moll venial of our faults, and fits fo lightly 
on our minds, that wo fcarcely apologize 
for it. But who can alTure us that had not 
the alfillancc we, had refolved to give to one 
friend under diftrefs, or the advice to another 
under temptation to-day, being delayed, and 
from mere lloth and indolence been put off 
till to-morrow, it might not have pre ferred 
the fortunes of the one, or faved the foul of 
the other ? 

It is not enough that wc perform duties, 
we muft perform them at the right time*. 
We muft do the duty of every day in itc: ov/n 
u 2 feafoii. 
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fcafon. Every day has its own imperious 
duties ; we muft not depend upon to-day for 
fulfilling ihofe which we neglefted yefter- 
day, for to-day might not have been granted 
us. To-morrow will be equally peremptory 
in its demands j and the fucceeding day, if 
we live to fee it, will be ready with its pro- 
per claims. 

Jndecifton, though it is not fo often caufed 
by reflcdlion as by the want of it, yet may 
be as mifchievous, for if we fpend too much 
time in balancing probabilities, the period for 
atlion is loft. While we are ruminating on 
difiicultics which may never occur, recon- 
ciling differences which perhaps do not exift, 
and poiling in oppoiite fcales things of nearly 
the fame weight, the opportunity is loft of 
producing that gfcod, which a firm and manly 
tlc-cifion woL'-t) have eft'efled. 

Idlcne/Sf though itfelf “ the moft unper- 
tbrming of a*’ the vices,” is however the 
pal's through which they all enter, the ftage 
on which they all act. 'I’hough fupremely 
palfive itfelf, it lends a willing hand to all 

evil, 
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¥vil, practical as well as fpeculativc. It is 
the abettor of every fin whoever commits it, 
the receiver of all booty whoever is the thief. 
If it does nothing itfelf, it connives at all the 
mifehief that is done by others. 

Vanity is exceedingly mifplaccd when 
ranked, as Iho commonly is, in the catalogue 
of finall faults. It is under her charadter of 
harmleiruefs that fhc does all her mifehief. 
She is iitdeed often found in the fociety of 
great virtues. She does not follow in the 
train, but mixes herfelf with the company, 
and by mixing mars it. I'lic ufc our fpi- 
ritual enemy makes of her is a mailer llroke. 
When he cannot prevent us from doing right 
adlions, he cati accomplifli his purpofe almoll 
as well “ by making us vain of them.’* 
When he cannot deprive the public of our 
benevolence, ho can defeat the effedt to our- 
felves by poifoning the principle. When he 
cannot rob others of the good eff(?dl of the 
deed, he can gain his point by robbing the 
doer of his reward. 

M 3 
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Fccvijlmcfs is another of the minor mlfo 
ric'S. Human life, though fufllcicntly un- 
happy, cannot contrive to fiirnifii misfortunes 
fo often as the paffionatc and the pcevifli can 
fupply impatience. To commit our reafon 
and temper to the mercy of every acquaint- 
ance, and of every fervant, is not making 
the wifeft ufe of them. If we rccollcft that 
violence and peevifhncfs are the common 
refource of thofe whofe knowledge is fmall, 
and whofe arguments are weak, our very 
pride might lead us to fubduc our paflion, if 
we had not a better principle to refort to. 
Anger is the common refuge of infignifi- 
cance. People who feel their charaQer to be 
flight, hope to give it weight by inflation. 
But the blown bladder at its fullcfl; diftenfion 
isftill empty, Sliiggifli charafters, above all, 
have no right be palfionate. They fhould 
be coiUcnted with their own congenial faults. 
Hulnefs howev ’r has its irapetuofities and 
i:s fluCluations ao well as genius. It is on 
the cotifl of heavy Boeutia that the Euripiis 

exhibit! 
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rxiilbits its U2iparallelcd reftleffiicfs ami 
ii<;ilation. 

TrljUng is ranked among the venial haul Is. 
15ut if time be one grand talent given us in 
order to our fecuring eternal life ; if we trifle 
away that time fo as to lofe that eternal life, 
on u hich by not trilling wc might have laid 
hold, thou will it anfwcr the end of fin. A 
liio devoted to trifles not only takes away 
the inclination, but the capacity for higher 
purfuits. I'he truths of C.hriftianity have 
fcarccly more influence on a frivolous tlian 
on a jiroiligafc character. If the mind be 
fo abforbod, not merely with what is vicious, 
but with what is ufclefs, as to be thoroughly 
difinclincd to the aflivities of a life of piety, 
it matters little what the caufe is which fo 
difmeiines it. If thefe habits cannot be ac- 
cufed of great moral evil, yet it argues a low 
ftatc of mind, that a being who has an eter- 
nity at flake can abandon itfe !f to trivi.il nur- 
fuits. If the great concern of life cazumi be 
fecured without habitual watchfulnefs, how is 
it to be ft cured by habitual carelcilheis r It 
* ' r.t 4 wi’l 
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will aObrJ little comfort to the trifler, when 
at the laft reckoning he gives In his long ne- 
gative catalogue that the more oftenfible 
offender was worfe employed. The triller 
will not be weighed in the fcale with the 
profligate, but in the balance of the fane- 
tuary. 

Some men make for themfelvcs a fort of 
code of the lefler morals, of which they 
fettle both the laws and the chronology. 
They fix “ the cliina£lericks of the mind * j” 
determine at what period fuch a vice may be 
adopted without diferedit, at what age one 
bad habit may give way to another more in 
charafler. Having fettled it as a matter cf 
courfe, that to a certain age certain faults 
are natural, they proceed to aft as if they 
thought them nccc-flary. 

But let us n-'>t praftice on ourfelves the 
grois itnpofitioii to believe that any failing, 
much Ic/' any vice, is necefl'arily appended 
to any flat.- or iuy age, or that it is iiTc- 
hitiblc a: any. We may accuftom our- 
* L)i JoliiiLo. 
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felves to talk of vanity and extravagance as 
belonging to the young, and avarice and 
peeviflinefs to the old, till the next ftep will 
be that we fliall think ourfelves juftified in 
adopting them. Whoever is eager to find 
excufes for vice and folly, will feel his own 
backwardnefs to praftife them much dimi- 
nifiicd. It is only to make out an imaginary 
ncccflity, and then we eafily fall into the 
ncceflity we have imagined. Providence 
has eltablilhed no fiich afibciation. There 
is, it is true, more danger of certain faults 
under certain circumftanccs ; and fomc 
temptations arc ftronger at fomc periods, 
but it is a proof that they are not irrcfiftihlo 
bccaufe all do not fall into them. The evil 
is in ourfelves, who mitigate the diferedit by 
the fuppofed ncceflity. The prcdiftlon, like 
the dream of the Aftrologer, creates the 
event inftcad of foretelling it. But there is 
no fuppofition can be made of a bad cafe 
w'hich will juftify the making it our own : 
Nor will general pofitions ever ferve for in- 
dividual apologies.-— Who has not known 
M 5 perfons 
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perfons who, though they retain the found 
health and vigour of aftive life, fink pre- 
maturely into floth and inaftivity, folely ou 
the ground that thefc diipofitions arc fancied 
to be unavoidably incident to advancing 
years ? They demand the indulgence before 
they feel the infirmity. Indolence thus 
forges a difmilfiott from duty before the dif- 
eharre is ilTucd out bv Providence. No. — 
I.et us endeavour to meet the evils of the 
feveral conditions and periods of life with 
fubtnifiion, but it is an offence to their 
Divine difpenfer to foreffal them. 

iJut we have ftill a faving cl.iufe for our- 
filvcs, whether the evil be of a greater or 
Icffcr mat'i.ilude. If the fault be f'rcat wc 

O 

lament the inability to refirt if, if final!, we 
deny the impi-rtance of fo doing ; we jilead 
th'il vve cannot v/ithftand a gnut temptation, 
and that a fu aU one is not worth with- 
ivundJi'.g But if the temptation or the fauh. 
be great, \. c ffieaiid refill; it ea account of that 
very magnitude j if fmall, to., giving it up can 
coft but little j and the eonicicatious habit 

of 
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of conquering the Icfs will confer confider- 
ablc flfcngth towards fubduing the greater. 

There is again a fort of fplendid charac- 
ter, which winding itfelf up occafionally to 
certain fhining adions, thinks itfelf fully 
juftified in breaking loofe from the fhackles 
of reftraint in fmallor things ; it makes no 
fcruple to indemnify itfelf for thefo popular 
deeds by indulgences which, though allowed, 
are far from innocent. It thus fecures to 
itfelf praife and popularity by what is furc to 
gaiji ir, and irmn unity from ccnfiirc in in- 
tlulging tliO favourite fault, pradically ex- 
claiming, “ is it not a little one ?” 

Vanity is at the bottom of almofi: all, may 
wo not lay, of all our fins We think more 
ol fignalizing than of faving ourfcives. Wo 
overlook the hourly occafions which occur 
of ferving, of obliging, of comforting thofc 
around us, while we fomctiines not unwil- 
lingly perform an ad of notorious gcncrofity. 
The habit how'cver in the former cafe better 
indicates the difpofitlon and bent of the 
M 6 mind. 
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mind, than the folitary aft of fplcndor. The 
Apoftle does not fay whatfoever^r<?d:/ things 
ye do, but “ whatfoever things ye do, do 
a// to the glory of God.” Aftions are lefs 
weighed by their bulk than their motive. 
Virtues are Icfs meafurcd by their fplcndor 
than their principle. The racer proceeds 
in his courfe more effeftually by a ftcady 
unflackened pace, than by ftarts of violent 
but unequal exertion. 

That great abftraft of moml law, of 
which we have elfewhere fpoken*, that 
rule of the higheft court of appeal, fet up in 
Ills own bofom, to which every man can 
always refort, “ all thmgs that yc would that 
men fliould do unto you do ye ulfo unto 
them.” — This law if faithfully obeyed, 
operating as an infallible remedy for all the 
diforders of fel.-Id>e, would, by throwing its 
partiality into the right fcalc, eltublifh the 
txercife of all the fmallcr virtues. Its flriiit 
obfcrvanco wou! ’ not only put a flop to all 
• Chap. IX 
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injuftice but to all unkindncfs ; not only to 
oppreffive afls, but to unfeeling language. 
Even haughty looks and fupercilious gef- 
turcs would be baniflicd from- the face of 
fociety, did we afk ourfelves how we Ihoukl 
like to receive what we arc not alhamed to 
give. Till we thu«s morally tranfraute place, 
perfon, and circutiiftance with thofe of our 
brother, we fhall never treat him with the 
tendernefs this gracious law enjoins, 

vSmall virtues and fmall oiTences are only 
fo by comparifon. To treat a fellow-crea- 
ture with harlh language, is not indeed a 
crime like robbing him of his eftate or de- 
Itroying his reputation. They arc how'cver 
all the oflspring of the fame family. 'I'hcy 
are the fame in quality though not in degree. 
All flow, though in ftreams of different mag- 
nitude, from the faine fountain ; all are in- 
dications of a departure from that principle 
which is included in the law of love. 'I'hc 
confcquenccs they involve are not lefs cer- 
tain, though they arc lefs important. 


The 
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The reafon why what are called religious 
people often differ fo little from others in 
fmall (rials is, that inftcad of bringing reli- 
gion to their aid in their leffer vexations, 
they either leave the difturbance to prey 
upon their minds, or apply to falfe reliefs 
for its removal. Thofe who are rendered 
unhappy by frivolous troubles, feck comfort 
in frivolous enjoyments. But we llioulJ 
.ipply the fame remedy to ordinary trials 
as to great ones ; for as fmall difquietudcs 
fpring from the fame caiife as groat trials, 
namely, the uncertain and imperfeft con- 
difion of human life, fo they require the 
fame remedy. Meeting common cares with 
a right fpirit would impart a fnioothnefs to 
the temper, a fpirit of checrfulnefs to the 
licart, wliich would mightily break the force 
of heavier trials. 

You apply to ihc power of religion in 
great eviL , "Why docs it not. occur to you 
to apply to ii in the lefs ? Is it that you think 
the iaftrument greater than the occafion 

demands ? 
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demands ? It is not too great if the lefler 
one will not produce the eflfeft j or if it 
produce it in the wrong way, for there is 
inch a thing as putting an evil out of fight 
without curing it. You would apply to re- 
ligion on the lofs of your child — apply to 
it on the lofs of your temper. Throw in 
this wholcfoinc tree to fweeten the bitter 
waters. As no calamity is too great for the 
power of Chriftianity to mitigate, fo none is 
too fmall to experience its beneficial rcfults. 
Our behaviour under the ordinary accidents 
of life forms a charafl:eriftic diftinftion be- 
tween dilFerent clafles of Chriftians. llic 
Icafl: advanced refort to Religion on great 
occafions, the deeper proficient reforts to 
it on all. "What makes it appear of fo little 
comparative value is, that the medicine pre- 
pared by the great Phyfician is thrown by 
inftoad of being taken. The patient thinks 
not of it but in extreme cafes. A remedy 
however potent, not applied, can produce 
no effefl:. But he who has adopted one 
fixed principle for the government of his 

life. 
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life, will try to keep it in perpetual exercife. 
An acquaintance with the nature of human 
evils and of their remedy, would check that 
fpirit of complaint which fo much abounds, 
and which often makes fo little did'erence 
between people profefling religion and thofe 
who profefs it not. 

If the duties in queftion arc not great, they 
become important by the conftant demand 
that is made for them. They have been 
called “ the fmall coin of human life,” and 
on their perpetual and unobllrufted circula- 
tion depends much of the comfort as well 
as convenience of its tranfaftions. They 
make up in frequency what they want in 
magnitude. How few of us are called to 
carry the doftrincs of Chriftianity into dif- 
tunt lands ! but which of us is not called 
tivery day to adc-n thofe doctrines, by gen- 
tlenefs in our own carriage, by kinduefs and 
fbrbearaixce to all about us ? 

In porfoiining the unoftcnfible duties 
thei'e is no incentive from vanity. No love 
of fame infpires that virtue of .vhich fame 

wilt 
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will never hear. There can be but one 
motive, and that the pureil, for the exercil’e 
of virtues, the report of vrhich will never 
reach beyond the little circle whofe happi- 
nefs they promote. They do not fill the 
world with our renown, but they fill our 
own family with comfort, and if they have 
the love of God for their principle, they will 
have his favour for their reward. 

In this enumeration of faults, we include 
not fins of infirmity, inadvertency, and fur- 
prize, to which even the moft fincere Chrif- 
tians are but too liable. What are here 
adverted to are allowed, habitual, and un* 
refilled faults ; habitual becaufc unrefilled, 
and allowed from the notion that they are 
too inconfiderablc to call for refillance. 
Faults into which wc are betrayed through 
furprize and inadvertency, though that is 
no reafon for committing them, may not 
be witliout their ufes j they renew the falu- 
tary conviction of our finful nature, make 
us little in our own eyes, increafe our 
fi nfe of dependence, promote watchful. 

nefs. 
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ncfs, deepen humility, and quicken repent- 
ance. 

We muft however be careful not to en- 
tangle the confcience or embarrals the fpirit 
by groundlefs apprehenfions. We have a 
merciful father, not a hard mailer to deal 
with. We muft not harrafs our minds with 
a fufpicious dread as if by a needlcfs rigour 
the Almighty were laying fnarcs to entrap 
us, nor be terrified with imaginary fears as 
if he were on the watch to punilh every 
cafual error. — To be immutable and im- 
peccable belongs not to humanity. He who 
made us beft knows of what we are made. 
—Our compaflionatc High Prleft W'ill bear 
with much infirmity, will pardon much in- 
voluntary weaknefs. 

But knowi:ig, as every man muft know 
who looks int>> his own heart, the difficul- 
ties he has from the intervention of his evil 
tempers, in ferving God faithfully, and ftill 
however earneftly defirous to ferve him, 
is it not to be lamented that he is not more 
folicitous to remove his hindrances by trying 

to 
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to avoid thofe inferior fins, and refifting 
thofc leffer temptations, and pradlifing thofe 
fmaller virtues, the negle£l of which ob- 
ftrudts his way, and keeps him back in the 
performance of higher duties. Inftead of 
little renunciations being grievous, and petty 
felf-denials a hardihip, they in reality foften 
grievances, diminifli hardftiip. They are 
the private drill which trains for public 
fcrvice. 

If, as we have repeatedly remarked, the 
principle is the tefl of the aftion, we are 
hourly furniflicd with occafions of fliewing 
our piety by the fpirit in which the quiet un- 
noticed aftions of life are performed. The 
facrificcs may be too little to be obferved 
except by him to whom they are offered. 
But fmall folicitudes, and demonftrations of 
attachment, fcarccly perceptible to any eye 
but his for whom they are made, bear the 
true charader of love to God, as they are 
the infallible marks of affedion to our fellow- 


creatures. 
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By enjoining fmall duties, the fpirit of 
which is every where implied in the Gofpel, 
God, as it were, feems contriving to render 
the great ones cafy to us. He makes the 
light yoke of Chrifl: ftill lighter, not by 
abridging duty, but by increasing its facility 
through its familiarity. Thefe little habits 
at once indicate the fentiment of the foul 
and improve it. 

It is an awful confideration, and one 
which every Chriftian Ihould bring home to 
his own bofom, whether fmall faults wil- 
fully perfilled in, may not in time not only 
dim the light of confcience, but extinguilh 
the fpirit of grace : Whether the power of 
refiftance againft great fins may not be 
finally withdrawn as a juft punilhment for 
having neglected to exert it againft fmall 
ones. 

Let us endeavour to maintain in our 
minds tl.e awful irapreflion that perhaps 
•’mong the firft objefls which may meet our 
eyes when we open them on the eternal 

world. 
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\vorld> may be that tremendous book, in 
which, together with our great and a£tual 
fins, may be recorded in no lefs prominent 
chara£lers, the ample page of omifilons, of 
neglefted opportunities, and even of fruit- 
lefs good intentions, of which indolence, in- 
dccifion, thoughtleflhefs, vanity, trifling and 
procrafiination, concurred to fruftrate the 
execution. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Self-Emmimlion» 

In this age of general enquiry, every kind 
of ignorance is efteemed diflionourable. In 
almoU every fort of knowledge there is a 
competition for fuperiority. Intellefliual 
attainments are never to be undervalued. 
Learning is the beft human thing. All 
knowledge is excellent as far as it goc.s, and 
as long as it lafts. But how lliort is the 
period before “ tongues fhall ccalc and 
knowledge lhall vanifh away,” 

Shall we th.'n efleem it diihonourablc to 
be ignorant in any thing which relates to 
life and literature, to tafte and fcience, anil 
not feel alhamed to live in ignorance of oui; 
own hearts ? 

To have a flourifliing eftate and a mind in 
dlforder; to keep exad acco\mts with a 
j Steward, 
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Steward, and no reckoning with our Maker j 
to have an accurate knowledge of lofs or 
gain in our bufincfs, and to remiiin utterly 
ignorant whetlier our fpiritual concerns are 
improving or declining ; to be cautious in 
alcotaiuing at the end of every year how 
much wi' hav(' incrcafed or diminiflicd our 
fortune, and to be carclcf? whether wo 
have incurred profit or lofs in faith and 
holinefs, is making a wretched eftimatc 
of the comparative value of things. To 
bellow our attention on objects in dirc£b 
oppolition to their importance, is furely no 
proof' that our learning has improved our 
judgment. 

(loop thinker and acute rcafoner. 
Dr. Barrow, has remarked, that ‘‘ it is a 
peculiar excellency of human nature, and 
which dillinguilhes man from the inferior 
creatures more than bare reafon itfelf, that 
he can reflefl upon all that is done within 
him, can difeern the tendencies of his 
foul, and is acquainted with his own pur- 
pofes,” 


This 
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This diftinguiihing faculty of felf-infpec- 
tion would not have been conferred on man, 
if it had not been intended that it Ihould be 
in habitual operation. It is furely, as we 
before obferved, as much a common law of 
prudence to look well to our fpiritual as to 
our worldly pofielllons. We have appetites 
to controul, imaginations to reftrain, tem- 
pers to regulate, pallions to fubdue; and 
how can. this internal work be elFe^led, how 
can our thoughts be kept within due bounds, 
how can a proper bias be given to the af- 
feflions, how can ** the little ftate of man” 
be preferved from continual infurreftion, 
how can this reftraining power be raajn- 
tuned, if this capacity of difeerning, if this 
faculty of infpefting be not kept in regular 
exercife ? Without conftant difeipline, ima- 
gination will become an outlaw, confcicnce 
an attainted rebel. 

This inward . ye, this power of introver- 
fion is given us for a continual watch upon 
the foul. On an unremitted vigilance over 
its interior motions, thofe fruitful feeds of 

a^on. 
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a£lion,' thofe prolific principles of vice and 
virtue will depend both the formation and 
the growth of our moral and religious cha* 
radier. A fuperiicial glance is not enough 
for a thing fo deep, an unfteady view will 
not fuffice for a thing fo .wavering, nor a 
cafual look for a thing fo deceitful as the 
human heart. A partial infpe6:ion on any 
one fide, will not be enough for an object 
which muil be obferved under a variety 
of afpcfls, becaufe it is alvi'ays Ihifting 
its pofition, always changing its appear- 
ances. 

Wefhould examine not only our conduct 
but-our opinions ; not only our faults but 
our prejudices, not only our propeafities but 
our judgments. Our a^lions tbemfcivcs will 
be obvious enough ; it is our intentions 
which require the ferutiny. Thefe we fhould 
follow up to their remoteft fprings, feruti- 
nize to their deeped recefies, trace through 
their mod perplexing windings. And led 
wc fhould, in our {iurfuit, wander in un- 
certainty and blindned, let us niake ufe of 
that guiding clue which the Almiglity has 

VOL. I. N furnifhed 
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furniihcd by his word, and by his fpirit, for 
condudlmg ,us through the intricacies of. this 
labyrinth. What I know not teach Thou 
me,” ihould -be our conftant petition in all 
our refearches. 

Did we turn our thotights inward, it 
would abate much of the fcif-complacency 
with which we fwallow the flattery of others. 
Flattery hurls not him who flatters not hiin- 
fi?lf. If we examined- our motives keenly, 
wc Ihould frequently blufli at the praifes'our 
afkions receive. Let^us then confeientioufly 
enquire not only what we do, but whence 
and why we do it, from what motive and 
to what end. 

Sdfinl^edion is the only means to pre- 
ferve.us -from felf-conceit. ,We could not 
furely fob'.V'jry extray^antJy value a being 
whom we ourleivcs ihould not only fee, but 
feel -to be lo fqll of fiuilts. §elf-acquaint- 
ance .will giro us a Ibr more deep and inti- 
mate knowledge of ^ur own errors than we 
ea^poflibly have, with all the inquifltivenefs 
of ^n idle curiofity, of the errors of others. 
We ane eager enough to blame them without 

knowuig 
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loiOTFiitg thdr motives* We are Ao lefs 
eager to vindicate ourfelves, though we can- 
not be entirely ignorant of our own. Thus 
two virtues will be acquired by the fame ad, 
humility and candour ; an impartial review 
of our own infirmities, being the likelicft 
way to make us tender and compafiionate to 
thofe of others. 

Nor lhall we be fo liable to pver-rkt^ our 
own judgment when tve perceive that it often 
ibrms fuch falfe efiimates, is fo captivated 
with trifles, fo elated Muth petty fuccelTes, 
fo dejeded with little difappomtments. 
When we hear others commend our cha- 
rily which we know is fo cold ; when others 
extol our piety which we feel to be fo 
dead ; when they applatid the energies of, 
our faith, which we mull know to' be fo faint 
and feeble j we cannot poflibly be fo intoxi- 
cated with the applaufes which never would 
havi been given had the applauder known 
us as we know, ’or oi^ght to knov^ ourfeives. 
If we contradid him, it may be only to draw 
on ourfeives the imputation of a ffelh virtue, 
N a ' humility. 
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humilit;^i. t!p]|i{ch {perhaps:, we .39 lifdle di^enw 
to hs^ve ^(^be<i to usW haVie 

been r^ottOcuig. If ' we iharp look- 
out, we ihoulidJQot bie prdiid ^ praifes which 
cannot apply to ulj but (hould mther grieve 
at the involun^^ fiaud”. 6f*iftipoling on 
•others, by tacitly accepting S’ character to 
which we have lb little real pi^enfion. To 
-be delighted at finding that people think fo 
much better 0 ^ ue thim we are eonfcious of 
deferving, is in effect to rejdieeiA the fiiccefs 
of our own decdt. ' 

We lhall alfo become more patient, more 
fbrbearing,.ahd fdfgiving, lhall better endure 
the harlh judgment of others 'rtefpeSing us, 
when w'e penceive that’ t^eir opinion of us' 
nearly cobicides with our own real though 
unacknow^gcd lentiuients. ThUre is much 
lefe irqury incurred by others thinking too 
411 of ,us, jt|iairm our thinking tbo well of 

; al'random, 

is not the life of a. n^nal, iittueh l^of 
aa immoital, lead: of ^ all of an accountable 

being. 
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being. To^tty oecafibD«U)!,,i^ithnut a 4911 * 
besets, <;ot;fffe of pnm; ^to, |>e 
without pt^^onimg our 
p^dhuro j to ^e,lib^ m^ouf a ’|>iah,''aud 
. charytab^ wil|^u|rk pxini^)^ lb let tho 
joiind float on the o^^t i^publK opinlc^ 
lie at the.tneyx^ q£ eveata &ir th4‘ probable 
occurrence of which .we 1flave 'ni4<^e ho pro> 
vifion ; . to be every hour ikble to death 
without any habitual preparation for it to 
carry within us a pHuip^ jyhlch we beUeVe 
will exUt yly^^h aUv^ ,countl^s ages of 
eternity, and yet to make litt^ enquny 
whether that eterni^is Ifltdy to .behapjiy 
•r nuli^bl^---air t^ is ip inctMafideratenefs 
which, if. adopted in the ordimu^ concerns 
of life, would . bid .fair .to riim d man’s repu- 
/• tation for common fenfe s yet of this infa> 
tuation he who live^ .with6u|^ fel|>examinadon 
„ k abfolutely guilty. . ’ , 

. . > Kothptgniore plainly flib\^u4 what weak 

vadllating. creatures Ve stre, than the diffi* 
..Cttlty we flsud iy^ ^^ng oi^eiv^^wii tier the 
vi^f^'f^dn^e h^ le^bei^y iefo 

■■f . V 3 ■■ . on. 
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on. Likis the ^rthlefs Rotnaii Emperorj 
we Iradre to our clofet -under the appearance 
of ferious occupation, hiit might nowand 
then bekfti^ri^sed, if notineatching flies, yet 
in purfuits nearly as contemptible. Some 
trifle which ure fliould be afliamed to dwell 
upon at any time, intrudes itfelf on the mo>i 
ments dedicated ' to ferious diOught f recoU 
leftion is interrupted ; the whole chain of re- 
flexion is broken, fo that thefcattered links 
cannot again be unked. And fo inconfiftent 
are we that we nFe'''^fomedme9- not forry to 
have a plaufible pr^ence for interrupting the 
very employment in which we had juft before 
made it a duty to ei^age. For want of this 
home acqusuntanee, we remain in utter igno- 
rance of our inability to'meet even the ordi- 
nary trals of life with cbeerfulndfs ; indeed 
by tins negleX tifo confirm that inability. 

Nurfed m the lap of luxury, we have per- 
haps an indei^ite noHon that we have but 
a loofe hold cm the tl^s.cd this world, 
and of - the- world itfelf let iome 
•AUekhmt^takeaway, ndt thewm’ldy but fofoe 

trifle 
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trifle on which we thought^we'/ef AO value 
while we^pofleffed it, ^d.v^e'finU.to.otpr 
aftoiuflnnentv:.that we h(ild» not the 'v^erld 
only, but even/tl^ triyi^ pofiefficin. with, a 
furetty tight /.Such detedioh^f.of our 

.felf>ignorance, 'if they do not ferve to wean,, 
ought at leaft to hi!imble us*,. 

There is w fpurious fort of fel&eseaminadon 
which does, not ferve to enligbten^^Jbut to 
blntd. A petfon who has left oflT J^tne'noto- 
-.jcioiia'vice, who has foftehed.ioAelhades of a 
.glaiiiig flni'or fubfthtttedfomeoutwardforms 
in the place of open inelig^n^ looks on his 
change>of character with pleafure. He com* 
pares hunfeif witluwhatibe was^ and views 
tj^.akeratbh wt&. felfcomplacei^. He de- 
^cewes himfelf by taking his iiandard from 
his former Gondu£t, or from the chara^er 
of ftiil worfe men, Jnftead of tKking it from 
the unerring rule oE Scripture. /He looks 
rather at the diferedit than th'eiirifulnfefs of 
his former Ufe, andbnng.aio^afhamed of 
what is difreputable thtovgidev'dd at what is 
v^ious, he ffi,"tnrthis*i3hitec^ fltallow r^iair* 
• fnation, more ip dahger in proportion as he 
N 4 “ is 
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is more in cr^t. He is not aware that 
it hot 'Ita^e a fault or two lefs will 
cat^' to^heaven^ Vh^e his heart is 
fifll gla^tb'the worfil'an^ ellranged from 
God/ ' ^ •; ^ 

If we ever looli; mto 6)^ h^^s at all, we 
are naturajly moft UK^iiaed to it when we 
thinlc Whave been a£Hng right. ' Here in- 
fpeSion grat^es felf-love. We 'have no 
great' difficulty in ffirediiig our attehtbj^ to 
an obje£l when that objedl prefents tie with 
pleaiing images. Buf it is a painful effort 
to compel the mind tO turn in on itfelf, 
when the view only prefen^ fubje^ for 
regret and remorfe. This painAil duty 
however muft be' performed, and will be 
more falutary in proportion as it is lefs plea* 
iant. Let us effablifh it into a habit to 
ruminate oil^ou^fiiults. With the recol* 
ledion of 'oui virtues we need not our 
VMiity. 'ihhy will, if that vanity does not 
obliterate them, belr^coiaSi^.eUewhere. 

Fe are alfo dififfilN ^.look at thofe 
f>arts 6f our^^arade^ wl^ich will'beft bear 
it, and which cobtequehtly need it ; at 
f thofe 
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thofe parts wMch afford moft f^«grattilatial^ 
If a covetous uaan, for iaftance, eaBurwes 
himfelf, inftead of tsutuog bis, attention to 
the peccant part, he applies the puobe vhere 
he knows it wifi not go very de^ ^ he turns 
from his avarice to that fobriety of which 
his very avarice is pnrhapa the fourceu 
Another, who is the iiave of patfion, fondly 
relts upon fome a& pf generodty, which 
condders as a hdr oommatad^ h>r fome 
favorite vice, dbat would coft more to 
renounce than he is willing pt^ vnth. 
We are all too much <hfpofed to ^ell on 
tlun fmiling fide of the profped which 
pleafes and decaves us, and tofhut our eyes 
upon that part which we do not ebufe to fee, 
becahie we are refolved oat to quit. Self* 
love always holds a foreen between die 
fuperficial felf*examiner and his faults. The 
nominal Chriftian wraps himfelf up in foans 
which he makes himfelf bt^vo mre religion. 
He exults in wiu^l^ does^^qdooM 
he ought to do> nor Inreriuipe^ that whstf 
is done at all can be done jfipifs. 

ij 5 As 
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J^As .we ar^ fo indoleltt that we feldom 
examine a truth on more-than one fide, fo 
we gi^eraJlly take^t^e thatit.lhall be that 
fide wl^ &aU confirm foine old prqudices. 
Wbije we will not ^e pains tocorre6t tbofe 
pnqudices-and ^ rectify our judgment, left 
it ihoul^ obl^e us to difcard a favorite opi- 
nion, ye ar? yet as eager to judge,^ and as for- 
ward to decide, as if we, we^ fully poffeffed 
of the grounds on which a found judgment 
may be ma^e* and a juft dedfion formed. 

We" ^ould watch ourfelves whether we 
obferve a fimple rule of- truth and juftice, as 
well in our converlation^ as in our ordinary 
tranfadions ; whether we are exad in our 
meafurcs of . commendation and cenfure ; 
whether we do. not beftow extravagmt praife 
where fimple Approbation alone is duej 
whether wb do'ttot withhold commendation, 
wfaerej; if given, it would fupport modeft j 
and enceut^ge mjtrit; whether what def^ves 
only n flight c^fure imprudent, we do 
not: j^rowtb as te^or^i;whether we do 
not fon^mes affeiO: to .over-rate ordinary 

merit. 
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merit, in the hope of fecuring to ourl^ves 
the r^uttifion of candor, ''that we may on 
other occafions, with le& fufpidon, depre- 
ciate eftablifhed excellence. We extol the 
iirft becaofe we fancy that it can come into 
no compedtion with ns, and we derogate 
from the lad: becaufeit ohvbdflyeclipfes us* 

Let us alk ourfelves if we are confeien- 
doully upright in our eftimadem bf benefits; 
whether when we have a fiivoor to alk we 
do not depreciate its value, wh^ we have 
one to grant we do not aggravate it ? 

It is only by fcrutixiizing the heart that we 
can know it. It is only by knowing the 
heart that we can ref(n*m the life. Any 
carelefs obferver indeed, when his watch 
goes wrong, may fee that H does fo by call- 
ing an eye on the dial plate; but it is only 
the artill who takes it to pieces and exa- 
enines every fpring and every wheel fe^ 
rately, who, by afeertaining the precife 
caufes of the irregularity, can f^ the ma- 
chine right, and reftofe tfie obftruffed 
movements* 


The 
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.Irhe btelledttt! v&u>ii tgrmrfd 

be mafiarially coitedM' bya cioSt habit of 
cultivalila^ ^'acqdjdntalico hndt'our hearts. 
We fill much too kr^ a fpace-iu our own 
ima^;!iiafions ; we.l^by ve take-up more 
xomtl in the wcfrl^'than^^Yidence aifigns 
to an ini^idna! who has totlivide his allot* 
meat with' £b' many ihiliic^ who are all of 
equal impoi^ce in thtjr own eyes } and 
who, 13ce uis, 'are elbowing others to make 
room for themfelves. . Juft aa in the n&tural 
world, where every particle of matter would 
ftretch itfelf and move out of its place, if it 
Were not kept in order by furrounditfg par- 
ticles : the preflure of other parts reduces 
this to remain in a confinement from which 
It woul4 efcape, if it were not thus prefied 
and, adied upo]^ dn all fides. The confeien* 
tious prafl^e We have been recommending, 
Would* ^eatly affift id reducing us to out 
]Woper dip^fions, and in limiting us to our 
pmpejT place. W^fiibuldbeafioniihedifwe 
ct^lif'iee ouf ri^'' ^intttivefiefs, and the 
fpcck we aftua^y occupy# When* fliall we 

learn 
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leom &oin our own feelii^ of how much 
cmfequence every man i» to himfelf ? 

Nor moft the examination be occalSonal 
bt^ reguliur. Let us not run mto long ar- 
reaus* but fettle our accounts IHquently. 
Little articles will run up to a lazge amount, 
if they are not o£ £ven our inno- 

cent days, as we may chufe to (;aU them, 
will not have pafled^without furpUbing their 
contingent. Our d^chtels jm devotion^— 
our eag<§tn«fe*jBa“ human ^plaufe — our 
care to ct^ieeal onr faults rather than to cor* 
red; them— our ne|^g^t performance of 
Jbme relative duty — our imprudence in 
converfation, eipecrallyat taWe—oar incon- 
fideration— our driving to the very edge of 
permitted indulgences— let l^yep thefe, 
let us keep all our pumerons items in 
fmall fums. Let us examin$$ them wl^il^the 
particulars are frelh in our memory, other- 
wife, however we may flatter q|melve8 that 
feSer-evijs will b| fwallow^ up l>y die 
greater, we may find w^qn wltteohie to lettie 
the grand account that they will lu^ be 

. the 
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the lefs remembered for not having been 
recorded. 

And let it be one fubjed of our frequent 
enquiry, whether, fince we laft fcrudnized 
our hearts, our fecular afihirs, or our eternal 
concerns, have had the predominance there. 
We do not mean which of them has occu- 
pied moft^of our time, the larger portion of 
which mull, neceflarily, to the generality, 
be abforbed in the cares of the prefent life ; 
but on which our afFe£lion8 have been mod: 
bent } and efpecially how we have con- 
duced ourfelves when there has arifen a 
competition between the intereAs of both. 

'I hat general burft of fins which fo fre- 
quently ruAics in on the confciences of the 
dying, would be much moderated by pre- 
vious habitual felf-examination. It will not 
do to repent in > he lump. The forrow mu A 
be as circumAai lial as the fin. Indefinite 
repentance is no repentance. And it is one 
grand ufe of fuf-inquiry, to remind us 
that all unforfaken fins are unrepented 
fins. 


To 
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To a Chriilian there is this fubilantial 
comfort attending a minute felf*cxamination» 
that when he finds fewer fins to be noted 
and more viftories over temptation ob- 
tainedi he has a folid evidence of his 
advancement, which well repays his 
trouble. 

The faithful fcarcher into his own heart, 
that “ chamber of Imagery,” feels himfelf 
in the fituation of the Prophet *, who being 
conducted in vifion from one idol to another, 
the fpirit, at fight of each, repeatedly ex- 
claims, here is another abomination!” 
The prophet being commanded to dig 
deeper, the further he penetrated the more 
evils he found, while the fpirit continued to 
cry out, “ 1 will fhew thee yet more abomi- 
nations.” 

Self-examination by detedfing felf-love, 
felf-denial by weakening its powers, felf-go- 
vernment by reducing its defpotifm, turns 
the temper of the foul from its natural bias, 

• Ezekiel. 

controls 
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controls the difoirderly appetite,, and, under 
the influence of;t>iyme grace, in a good mear 
fure reftores to the man that dominion over 
himfelf, Which God at flrfl; gave him over 
the inferior creatures. Defires, paflions, 
and appetites are brought to move fomewhat 
more in their appointed order,, fubjedbs not 
tyrants. What the Stoics vainly pretended 
to, Chriftianity efle^s. It reftores man to 
a dominion over .his-^vm will, and in a good 
meafure enthtpnes mm, in that empu-e which 
he had forfeited by 

He now begins to furvey his interior, the 
awful world within ; not indeed with felf- 
complacracy, but with the control of a So- 
vereign, he ftill finds too much rebelliqp to 
indulge fecurity, he therefore continues his 
infpedHon with v^ihnce, hut without pertur- 
bation. He continues to experience a r^ 
mmnder of infubordination and diforder, but 
th^ rather folicits to a ftri£ler government 
than driycs him to reh^ Ips difciplme. ' 

Thi& felf-infpc3ion fomewhat refembles 
the correction of a literary performance. 

After 
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After many and careful revifals, though 
fome grofler faults may done away; 
though the errors are neither quite fo nume* 
rous, nor fo glaring as at firft, yet the critic 
perpetually perceives faults udiich he had hot 
perceived before; negligences appear which 
he had overlooked, and even defeds ftart 
up which had pafied on him for beauties. 
He finds much to amend, and even to ex> 
punge, in what he had before admired. 
When by rigorous caftigation the moft ac- 
knowleged faults are correded, his critical 
acumen, improved by exercife, and a more 
habitual acquaintance with his fubje£t, ftill 
detefls and will for ever deted; new impcr- 
fedions. But he neither throws afide his 
work, nor renuts his criticifm, which, if it 
do not make the work perfe£);, will at leafl; 
make the author humble. Confciotls that 
if it is not quite fo bad as it was, it is ftill at 
an immeafuxable diftance from the required 
excellence. 

Is it not aftonifhing that we fhould go on 
repeating periodically, TVy me,'0 God,’* 

while 
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while we are yet negleding to try ourfcivesr ? 
le there not fomething more like defiance 
than devotion to invite the infpedion of Om- 
nifcience to that heart which we ourfelves 
negleft to infpea? How can a Chriflian 
folemnly cry out to the Almighty, “ Seek 
the ground of my heart, prove me, and exa- 
mine my thoughts, and fee if there be any 
way of wickednefs in me,** while he himfclf 
neglefts to ** examine his heart,’* is afraid of 
“ proving his thoughts,** and dreads to en- 
quire if there “ be any way of wickednefs** 
in himfelf, knowing that the enquiry ought 
to lead to the expulfion. 

In our felf-inquifition let us fortify our 
virtue by a rigorous exaftnefs in calling 
things by their proper names. Self-love is 
particularly ingenious in inventing difguifes 
of this kind. Let us lay them open, ftrip 
them bare, face them, and give them as litjile 
quarter as if they were the faults of another. 
Let us not call wounded pride delicacy. 
Self-love is made up of foft and fickly f«ifi- 
bilities. Not that fenfibility which melts at 

the 
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the forrows of others, but that which cannot 
endure the lead fuifering ttfelf. It is alive 
in every pore where felf is concerned. A 
touch is a wound. It is carelefs in iniiifting 
pain, but exquifitely awake in feeling it. It 
defends itfelf before it is attacked, revenges 
affronts before they are offered, and refents 
as an infult the very fufpicion of an im- 
perfedion. 

In order then to unmaik our hearts, let 
us not be contented to examine our vices, 
let us examine our virtues alfo, “ thofe 
fmaller faults,” Let us ferutinize to the 
bottom thofe qualities and adlons which 
have more particularly obtained public efti- 
mation. Let us enquire if they were genuine 
in the principle, Ample in the . intention, 
honeff in the profecution. Let us alk our-> 
felves if in fome admired inffances our gene- 
rofity had no tindture of vanity, our charity 
no taint of oftentation ? Whether, when we 
did fuch a right a£Uon which brought us 
credit, we Ihould have perlifted in doing it 
had we forefeen that it would .incur cenfure? 

Do 
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Bo we never deceive ourfelves by mlftaklng 
a conftitutional indifference of temper for 
Chnftian moderation? Do we never con- 
ilrue our love of eafe into deadnefs to the 
world ? Our animal adivity into Chriffian 
zeal ? Do we never miffake our obftinacy 
for firihnefs, our pride for fortitude, our 
felfflhnefs for feeling, our love of contro* 
verfy for the love of God, our indolence of 
temper for fuperiority to human applaufe ? 
When we have firipped our good qualities 
bare ; when we have made all doe deduc- 
tions for natural temper, eaffnefs of difpoff- 
tion, felf-intcreff, delire of admiration, when 
we have pared away every extrinlic appen- 
dage, every illegitimate motive, let us iairly 
caff; up the account, and we (hall be morti- 
fied to fee how little there will remsun. Pride 
may impofe itfelf upon us even in the lhape 
of repentance. The humble Chriftian is 
grieved at his faults, the proud man is angry 
at theni. He is indignant when he difcQvers 
he has done wrong, not fo much becaufe his 
fin offends God, as becaufe it has let him fee 

that 
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that he is not quite fo good as he bad tiied 
to make hitnfelf believe. 

It is therefore more neccflary to excite us 
to the humbling of our pride than to the 
performance of certain good aftions; the 
former is more diflicult as it is lefs plcaCmt. 
That very pride will of itfclf fliinulatc to 
the performance of many things that are 
laudable. Thefe performances will repro- 
duce pride as they were produced by it ; 
whereas humility has no outward ftimulus. 
Divine grace alone produces it. It is fo far 
from being aduated by the love of fame, 
that it is not humility, till it has laid the 
defire of fame in the duft. 

If an adual virtue confifLs, as we have 
frequently had occalion to obferve, in the 
dominion over the contrary vice, humility is 
the conqueft over pride, charity over felfilh- 
nefs, not only a vidory over the natural 
temper, but a fubftitution of the oppofite 
quality. This proves that all virtue is 
founded in felf-denial, felf-denial in felf> 
knowledge, and felf-knowledge in felf-exa- 
minadon. Pride fo infinuates itfclf in all we 

do. 
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do, and fay, and think, that our apparent 
humility has not feldom its origin in pride. 
That very impatience which we feel at the 
perception of our faults is produced by the 
aftoniihment at finding that we are not per- 
fedl. This fenfo of our fins fliould make us 
htunble but not dcfperate. It Ihould teach 
us to diftruft every thing in ourfelves, and to 
hope for every thing from God. The more 
we lay open the wounds which fin has made, 
the more earneftly lhall we feek the remedy 
which Chriftianity has provided. 

But inllcad of feeking for fclf-knowlcdge, 
we are glancing about us for grounds of 
felf-exaltation. Wc almoft refemble the 
Pharifee, who with fo much fclf-complacency 
delivered in the catalogue of his own virtues 
and other men’s fins, and, like the Tartars, 
■who think they poffefs the qualities of thofo 
they murder, uncied that the fins of which 
he accufed the Publican would fwell the 
amoitnt of his own good deeds. Like hint 
we take a few items from memory, and a 
few moi-e from imagination, Inftead of 
pulling down the edifice which pride has 

raifed. 
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raifedy we are looking round on our good 
works for buttrefles to prop it up. We ex- 
cufe ourfelves from the imputation of many 
faults by alleging that they are common, and 
by no means peculiar to ourfelves. This 
is one of the wcakefl. of our deceits. Faults 
are not lefs perlbnally our’s bccaufe others 
commit them. Is it any diminution of our 
error that others are guilty of the fame ? 

Selflovc being a very induftrious princi* 
pie has generally two concerns in hand at 
the fame time. It is as bufy in concealing 
our own dcfsfls as in deteding thofe of 
others, efpecially thofe of the wife and good, 
Wc might indeed dired its adivity in the 
latter inftance to our own advantage, for if 
the faults of good men are injurious to 
themfelves, they might be rendered profit- 
able to us, if we were careful to convert 
them to their true ufe. But inftead of turn- 
ing them into a means of promoting our 
own watch fuluefs, we employ them mif- 
chievoufly. in two ways. We leflen our re- 
iped for pious charaders when we fee the 

infirmities 
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infirmities which are blended with their fine 
qualities, and we turn their failings into a 
juflification of our own, which are not like 
theirs orerihadowed with virtues. To ad> 
mire the excellences of others without imi> 
tating them is fruitlcfs admiration, to coi)> 
demn their errors without avoiding them is 
unprofitable cenforioufnefs. 

When we are compelled by our con- 
fcience, to acknowledge and regret any fault 
we have recently committed, this fault fo 
preffes upon our recolleftion, that we feem 
to forget that we have any other. I'his 
fingle error fills our mind, and we look at 
it as through a telefcope, which, while it 
clearly ftiews the objeft, confines the fight 
to that one obje£b cxclufively. Others in- 
deed are more effeftually ihut out, than if 
we were not examining this. Thus while 
the objeA in quefiion is magnified, the others 
are as if they did not exift. 

It feems to be efiabliihed into a kind of 
fyftem not to profit by any thing without us, 
and not to cultivate an acquaintance with 
7 any 
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ari;^ thing \inthm us. lliougH we are 
petually remarkui'g on the defefts bf otKera, 
yet when does the repiark lead us to ftudy 
and to root out the fame defeats in our own 
hearts ? We are alined every day hearing 
of the death of others, but does it induce us 
to reded; on death as a thing in which we 
have an individual concern ? We conlider ' 
the death of a friend as a lofs, hot feldom 
apply it as a warning. The death of 
others we lament, . the faults of others we 
cenfure, but how feldom do yre make ufe 
of the one for our- own amendment, or of 
the other for our own preparation ?* 

It is the falhion of the times to try expe- 
riments in the Arts, in Agriculture-, in Phi- 
lofophy. In every fcience the diligent pro- 
feflbf is always afraid there may be fome 
fccret which he has not yet attained, fome 
occult principle which would reward the 
labour of difeovery,, fomething even which 

* hipt, and a few others os the ismie fub- ' . 

je£^^(t Ai}tIiwi« indebted to that excellep^hri&ian 
hi. .Nicole. > , • 

vbi,, I. Q .V the. 
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ttrhen our fpintual enemy .ceafes to 
iV^Te-may be off our guard when there is no 
longer any temptation without. We may 
ctaie our felf-denial when there is no more 
corrupid^y.'ft Wq. may give the reins 
to our inliaig^ra^^ when vve are fure its ten- 
'denci^ b^^wards heaven. We -may 
difmffs rcpen^^iSfi when fin is aboliflxed. 
We ro^y iadul^felfiflinefs when we can do 
ganger .io our fouls. We may 
w^ ho longer need (he 
fiiVoua^)^»ocl. "^e may ceafe to praife him 
wh^lj,.lM!^afes to be gtheious to us,— 'lo 
c^wtin^e our vigilance at any period' fiiort 
of this will be -to. defeat all the virtues wc 
have praciifed on earth, to put to hazard all ’ 
t-iL^ of happinefs in heaven. 
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